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Katherine Anne Porter 


A WREATH FOR THE GAMEKEEPER 


The dubious crusade is over; anybody can buy the book now, 
in hardback or paper cover, expurgated or unexpurgated, in drug- 
stores and railway stations, and ‘twas a famous victory for some- 
thing or other; let’s wait and see. In passing let us remark that 
we may hope this episode in the history of our system of literary 
censorship will mark the end of one of our curious native customs: 
calling upon the police and Post Office officials to act as literary 
critics in addition to all their other heavy duties. It is not right 
nor humane and I hope this is the end of it; it is enough to drive 
good men out of those services. 

When I first read Lady Chatterley’s Lover, thirty years ago, | 
thought it a dreary, sad performance with some passages of un- 
intentional low comedy, one at least simply beyond belief in a 
book written with such inflamed apostolic solemnity. (I shall re- 
turn to this later.) And I wondered at all the huzza and hulla- 
baloo about suppressing it. I realize now there were at least two 
reasons for it—one, Lawrence himself, who possessed to the last 
degree the quality of high visibility, and two, the rise to power of 
a demagoguery of censorship by unparalleled ignoramuses, not only 
in the arts but in all society. There were organizations and leagues 
for the suppression of vice, and for the promotion of virtue, and 
some of these took some very weird and dangerous forms. Prohibi- 
tion was their major triumph, with its main result of helping or- 
ganized crime to become big business; but the arts, especially lit- 





KATHERINE ANNE Porter, as Glasgow Visiting Professor at Washington and 
Lee last spring, inaugurated there an endowed program “to promote the art of 
expression by pen and tongve.” Her novel Ship of Fools, is scheduled for pub- 
lication in 1960. 
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erature, became the object of a morbid interest to these strange 
beings who knew nothing about any art, but knew well what they 
hated. 

Being a child of my time, naturally I was to be found pro- 
testing. I was all for freedom of speech, of action, of belief, of 
choice, and all this was to be comprehended in the single per- 
fect right of authors to write anything they chose, with publishers 
to publish it and booksellers to sell it, and the vast public glor- 
iously at liberty to buy and read it by the tens of thousands. 

It was a noble experiment, perhaps, a root idea of freedom 
of mind and spirit, but in practice it soon showed serious defects 
and abuses, for the same reason that prohibition of alcohol could 
not be made to work: gangsters and crooks took over the business 
of supplying the human demand for intoxication and obscenity— 
a market that never fails no matter who runs it. It did not take 
certain publishers long to discover that the one best way to sell 
a book with “daring” passages in it was to get it banned in Boston, 
or excluded from the United States mails. Certain authors, not 
far behind the publishers, discovered that if they could write 
a book the publisher could advertise as in peril from the censor, 
all the better. Sure enough, the censor would rise to the bait, 
crack down, and the alarm would go out to all fellow writers and 
assorted lovers of liberty that one of the guild was being abused 
in his basic human rights by those hyenas in Boston or the Post 
Office, and the wave of publicity was on; and the sales went up. 
Those were the days when people really turned out and paraded 
with flags and placards, provocative songs and slogans, inviting 
arrest and quite often being hauled off to the police station, in 
triumph, perfectly certain that somebody was going to show up 
and bail them out before night. Writers—I was always one of 
them—would sometimes find themselves in the oddest sort of 
company, people they wouldn’t have let in their houses for any- 
thing, defending the strangest things and points of view, being 
champion for the most awful, wormy little books they would not 
have given shelf room; and I suppose for a lot of us, this must 
just be chalked up to Experience. After a good while, I found 
myself asking, “Why should I defend a worthless book just be- 
cause it has a few dirty words in it? Let it disappear of itself, and 
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the sooner the better.” No one comes to that state of mind quickly, 
because it is dangerous ground, but one comes at last. My change 
of view came with the first publication in 1928 of Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover. 

He has become, this lover of Lady Chatterley’s, as sinister in 
his effect on the minds of critics as has Quint himself on the 
children and the governess, in Henry James’ “The Turn of the 
Screw.” I do not know quite what role Lady Chatterley should 
play to Quint-Mellors; she is not wicked, as Miss Jessel is, she is 
merely a moral imbecile; she is not intense and imaginative like 
the governess, she is stupid; and it is useless to go on with the 
comparison except for this one thing—the air of evil which shrouds 
both of these books, the sense of a dreary, hopeless situation to 
which there can be no possible outcome except despair; only the 
Lawrence book is sadder, because Lawrence was a badly flawed, 
lesser artist than James, and did not really know what he was 
doing, or if he did, pretended to be doing something else; and 
the blood-chilling effect of this anatomy of the activities of the 
rutting season between two rather dull people comes with all the 
more force because the relations are not between the vengeful dead 
and living beings, but between the living themselves, who seem 
to me deader than any ghost. 

Yet for the past several months there has been a steady 
flood of very well-managed publicity in defense of Lawrence’s 
motives and the purity of his novel; and censorship, I am not sorry 
to say, was loudly defeated at least for the present; and though 
there were this time no parades, I believe, we have seen such un- 
animity and solidarity of opinion among American critics as I 
do not remember to have seen before. And what are we to think 
of them, falling in with this fraudulent crusade of raising an old 
tired Cause out of its tomb? For this is no longer just a book, 
and it never was a work of literature worth all this attention. 
There is something touching, if misguided, in this fine-spirited, 
manly chorus in defense of Lawrence’s nasty vocabulary and the 
nobility of his intentions. I do not question either; I only wish 
to say I think from start to finish he was about as wrong as wrong 
can be on the whole subject of sex, and that he has written a 
very laboriously bad book to prove it. The critics who have been 
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carried away by a generous desire to promote freedom of speech 
and give a black eye to prudes and nannies overlook, sometimes— 
and in a work of literature this should not be overlooked, at least 
not by men whose businesss it is to write criticism—the fact that 
purity, nobility of intention, and apostolic fervor are good in 
themselves at times, but in this case they are simply not enough. 
Whoever says they are, and tries to settle for them, and to per- 
suade the public to do so, is making a grave mistake, if he means 
to go on being a critic. 

Lawrence began the uproar himself, loudly and bitterly on the 
defensive as always, throwing out nearly everything he did as if 
he were an early Christian throwing himself to the lions: “Any- 
body who calls my novel a dirty, sexual novel is a liar.” And fur- 
ther: “It'll infuriate mean people; but it will surely soothe decent 
ones.” 

The Readers’ Subscription, in its brochure offering the book, 
sets the tone boldly: “Now, at long last, a courageous American 
publisher is making available the unexpurgated version of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover—exactly as the author meant it to be seen by 
the intelligent, sensitive reader.” No, this won’t quite do. I hap- 
pen for one to have known quite a number of decent readers, not 
too unintelligent or insensitive, who have been revolted by it, 
and I do not propose to sit down under this kind of bullying. 

Archibald MacLeish regards the book as “pure” and a work of 
high literary merit. He has a few reservations as to the whole, with 
which I heartily agree so far as they go. Yet even Mr. MacLeish 
begins trailing his coat, daring us at our own risk to deny that the 
book is “one of the most important works of the century,” or “to 
express an opinion about the literature of the time or about the 
spiritual history that literature expresses without making his peace 
one way or another with D. H. Lawrence and with this work.” 

Without in the least making my peace with D. H. Lawrence or 
with this work, I wish to say why I disagree profoundly with the 
above judgments, and also with the following: 


Harvey Breit: 


The language and the incidents or scenes in question are 
deeply moving and very beautiful—Lawrence was concerned 
to reveal how love, how a relationship between a man and a 
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woman, can be most touching and beautiful, but only if it is 
uninhibited and total. 
This is wildly romantic and does credit to Mr. Breit’s feelings, but 
there can be no such thing as a total relationship between any 
two human beings, and from some things he wrote and said on 
the subject, I think Lawrence would have been the first to ob- 
ject even to an attempt at it. He demanded the right to invade 


anybody, but he was noticeably queasy if anyone took a similar 
liberty with him. 


Edmund Wilson: 


The most inspiriting book I have seen in a long time . . . one 
of his best written ... one of his most vigorous and brilliant .... 


This reminds me that I helped parade with banners in defense 
of Mr. Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate County, a misguided act of 
guild loyalty and personal admiration I cannot really regret. But 
I still prefer To the Finland Station and any of Mr. Wilson’s 
criticism and essays on public or literary affairs. 

Jacques Barzun: 

I have no hesitation in saying that I do not consider Law- 

rence’s novel pornographic. 

I agree with this admirably prudent remark, and again when Mr. 
Barzun notes Lawrence’s ruling passion for atempting to reform 
everything and everybody in sight. My quarrel with the book 
is that it really is not pornographic—the great wild free-wheeling 
Spirit of Pornography has here been hitched to a rumbling little 
domestic cart and trundled off to chapel, its ears pinned back 
and its mouth washed out with soap. 

Mr. Mark Schorer, who contributes the preface, even brings 
Yeats in to defend this tiresome book—Yeats, bless his memory, 
who, when he talked bawdy, knew what he was saying and why. 
He enjoyed the flavor of gamey words on his tongue, he loved 
good smut in sex, and never deceived himself for one moment 
as to the true nature of that enjoyment; he never got really in- 
terestingly dirty until age had somewhat cooled the ardors of his 
fiesh, thus doubling his pleasure in the thought of it, in the most 


profane sense. Mr. Schorer reprints part of a letter from Yeats to 
Mrs. Shakespear: 
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These two lovers the gamekeeper and his employer’s wife 
each separated from their class by their love and by fate are 
poignant in their loneliness; the coarse language of the one 
accepted by both becomes a forlorn poetry, uniting their soli- 
tudes, something ancient humble and terrible. 

This is a breath of fresh air upon this fetid topic. Mr. Yeats 
reaches in to the muddlement and brings up the simple facts: the 
real disaster for the Lady and the Gamekeeper is that they face per- 
petual exile from their own proper backgrounds. Stale and point- 
less and unhappy as both of their lives were before, yet now they 
face, once the sexual furor is past, an utter aimlessness in life it is 
shocking to think about. 

And further, Yeats notes that only one of the lovers uses the 
coarse language, the other merely accepts it—‘‘a forlorn po- 
etry.” The Gamekeeper talks his dirt, and the Lady listens, 
but never once answers in kind—and if she had, the Gamekeeper 
would have been scandalized. 

Yet the English language needs those words, and they have a 
definite use and value, and they should not be used carelessly or 
imprecisely. My contention is that obscenity is real, is necessary 
as an expression, a safety valve against the almost intolerable 
pressures and strains of relationship between men and women, 
and not only between men and women but between any human 
being and his unmanageable world. If we distort, warp, abuse this 
language which is the seamy side of the noble language of religion 
and love, indeed the necessary expression of insult and revenge 
towards the insoluble mystery of life, which causes us such cure- 
less suffering, what have we left for words to express the luxury 
of obscenity which, for an enormous majority of men, is one of 
the pleasures of the sexual act. 

I do not object, then, to D. H. Lawrence’s obscenity, but to his 
misuse and perversion of it, his wrongheaded denial of its true 
nature and meaning. Instead of writing straight healthy obscenity, 
he makes it sickly sentimental, embarrassingly so, and I find that 
obscene sentimentality is as hard to bear as any other kind. I 
object to this sickly attempt to purify and canonize obscenity, to 
castrate the roaring boy Ribaldry, to take the low comedy out 
of sex. We cannot and should not try to hallow these words be- 
cause they are not hallowed and were not meant to be. The attempt 
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to make pure, tender, sensitive washed-in-the-blood-of-the-lamb 
words out of words whose whole purpose, function, meaning in 
our language is meant to be exactly the opposite, is sentimentality 
and of a very low order. Our language is rich and full, and I dare- 
say there is a word to express every shade of meaning and feeling 
a human being is capable of, if we are not too lazy to look for it, 
or try to substitute one word for another, such as calling a nasty 
word—meant to be nasty, we need it that way—‘pure,” and a 
pure word “nasty.” This is an unpardonable tampering with 
meanings, and I think it comes of a very deepgrained fear of sex 
itself in Lawrence; he was never easy on that subject, could not 
come to terms with it for anything. Perhaps it was a long hang- 
over from his childish Chapel piety, a violent revulsion from the 
inane gibberish of some of the hymns. He wrote once with deep 
tenderness about his early Chapel memories, and said that the word 
“Galilee” had magic for him, and his favorite hymn was this: 


Each little dove, and sighing bough, 
That makes the eve so dear to me 
Has something far diviner now, 
That takes me back to Galilee. 
Oh Galilee, sweet Galilee, 
Where Jesus loved so well to be 
Oh Galilee, Sweet Galilee, 
Come sing again thy songs to me. 

His first encounter with dirty words must have brought a shock- 
ing sense of guilt, especially as they no doubt gave him great pleas- 
ure; and to the end of his life he was engaged in the hopeless at- 
tempt to wash away that sense of guilt by denying the reality of its 
cause. He never arrived at the sunny truth so fearlessly acknowl- 
edged by Yeats, that “Love has pitched his mansion in the place 
of excrement,” but Yeats had already learned long before that 
Love has many mansions, and only one of them is pitched there; 
a very important one that should be lived in very boldly and in 
hot blood in its right seasons; but to deny its nature is to vulgarize 
it indeed. My own position is this, that anything at all a man and 
woman wish to do or say in their sexual relations, in love-making, 
or call it what you please, is exactly their own business and nobody 
else’s. But let them keep it to themselves unless they wish to ap- 
pear ridiculous. If they need the violent stimulation of nasty 
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acts, vile words, pornographic pictures or even low music—there 
is a Negro trumpeter who blows, it is said, a famous aphrodisiac 
noise—I think it is a pity that their nervous systems are so blunted 
they have to be jolted into pleasure like that. Sex shouldn’t be such 
hard work, nor, as this book promises, lead to such a dull future. 
For nowhere in the sad history can you see anything but a long 
dull grey monotonous chain of days, lighted now and then by a 
sexual bout. I can’t hear any music, or the voices of friends; there 
is no wine or food, no sleep or refreshment, no rest and no quiet— 
no love. I remember then that all this is the fevered day dream 
of a dying man sitting under his umbrella pines in Italy. As for 
his sexual fantasies—for Lawrence is a Romantic turned wrong 
side out, and like Swift’s recently flayed woman, it does alter 
his appearance for the worse—they are all easy and dreamlike, not 
subject to interruptions and interferences, a mixture of morning 
dew and mingled body-secretions, a boy imagining a female part- 
ner who is nothing but one yielding, faceless, voiceless organ of 
consent. 

An organ, and he finally bestows on those quarters his acco- 
lade of approval in the language and tone of one praising a 
specially succulent scrap of glandular meat fresh from the butch- 
er’s. ““Tha’s a tasty bit of tripe, th’art,” he says in effect, if not 
in just those words. And adds (these are his real words), “Tha’rt 
real, even a bit of a bitch.” Climbing onto his lap, she confirms his 
diagnosis by whispering, “Kiss me!” 

Mr. Schorer in his preface hails the work as “a great hymn to 
true marriage.” That it is not, above all. No matter what the pro- 
tagonists think they are up to, this is the story of an affair, and 
a thoroughly disreputable one, based on the treachery of a woman 
to her husband who has been made impotent by wounds received 
in the war; and by the mean trickery of a man of low origins trying 
to prove he is as good as the next man. Mr. Shorer also accepts 


and elucidates for us Lawrence’s favorite, most pathetic fallacy. He 
writes: 


The pathos of Lawrence’s novel arises from the tragedy 
of modern society. What is tragic is that we cannot feel our 
tragedy. We have grown slowly into a confusion of these 
terms, these two forms of power, and in confusing them we 
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have left almost no room for the free creative functions of 
the man or woman who, lucky soul, possesses “integrity of 
self.” The force of this novel probably lies in the degree of in- 
tensity with which his indictment of the world and the conse- 
quent solitude of his lovers suggest such larger meanings. 


If Mr. Schorer means to say—he sometimes expresses him- 
self a little cloudily—that the modern industrial world, Lawrence’s 
pet nightmare, has destroyed, among a number of other things, 
some ancient harmony once existing between the sexes, which 
Lawrence proposes to restore by using short words during the 
sexual act, I must simply remind him that all history is against 
this theory. The world itself, as well as the relationship be- 
tween men and women, has not “grown into confusion.” We 
have never had anything else, or anything much better; all 
human life since recorded time has been a terrible struggle from 
confusion to confusion to more confusion, and Lawrence, aided by 
his small but vociferous congregation—for there remains in his 
doctrine and manner the style of the parochial messiah, the chapel- 
preacher’s threats and cajolements—has done nothing but add his 
own particular mystification to the subject. 

One trouble with him, always, and it shows more plainly than 
ever in this book, is that he wanted to play all the roles, be every- 
body and everywhere at once. He wishes to be the godhead in his 
dreary rigmaroles of primitive religion, but to be the passive fe- 
male, too. Until he tires of it. Mr. Schorer quotes a passage from 
a letter Lawrence wrote to some one when his feelings were chang- 
ing. “The leader-cum-follower relationship is a bore,” he de- 
cided, “and the new relationship will be some sort of tenderness, 
sensitive, between men and men, and between men and women.” 
He gets a good deal of himself into these few words. First, when he 
is tired of the game he has invented and taught as a religion, 
everybody must drop it. Second, he seems not to have observed 
that tenderness is not a new relationship between persons who 
love one another. Third, he said between men and men, and 
men and women, but he did not say between women and women, 
for his view of women is utterly baleful—he has expressed it fero- 
ciously over and over; women must be kept apart, for they con- 
taminate each other. They are to be redeemed one at a time 
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through the sexual offices of a man, who seems to have no other 
function in their lives, nor they in his. One of the great enlight- 
enments of Lady Chatterley, after her experiences of the sen- 
timental obscenities of her Gamekeeper, is to see other women 
clearly, women sexually less lucky than she, and to realize that 
they are horrible! She can’t get away from them fast enough, and 
back to the embraces of her fancy man, who, to give him his due, 
runs through quite a varied repertory of styles and moods in his 
love-making; and yet—and yet— 

True marriage? Love, even? It seems a very sad, shabby sort 
of thing to have to settle for, poor woman. She deserves anything 
she gets, really, but her just deserts are none of our affair. Her fate 
interests us as a kind of curiosity. It is true that her youth was 
robbed by her husband’s being wounded in the war; I think he 
was pretty badly robbed too, but no one seems to feel sorry for 
him. He is shown up as having very dull ideas with conversation 
to match, but he is not any duller than the Gamekeeper, who for- 
gets that the Lady’s aristocratic husband wasn’t born impotent, 
as Lawrence insists (through his dubious hero) that all upper- 
class men were. At about this point the confusion of ideas and 
feelings becomes nearly complete. It would take another book to 
thread out and analyze the contradictions and blind alleys into 
which the reader is led. 

Huizinga, in his book, The Waning of the Middle Ages, tells 
of the erotic religious visions of a late medieval monk and adds: 
“The description of his numerous visions is characterized at the 
same time by an excess of sexual imagination and by the absence 
of all genuine emotion.” Lawrence used to preach frantically 
that people must get sex out of their heads and back where it be- 
longed; and never learned that sex has many mansions in every 
part of the body and must be given freedom to run easily in the 
blood and the nerves and the cells, adding its glow of life to 
everything it touches. And the solemn God’s-earnestness of these 
awful little love scenes seems suddenly heart-breaking—that a man 
of such gifts could live so long and learn no more about love than 
that! 
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Cecil D. Eby 


FAULKNER AND THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HUMORISTS 


Scattered throughout the newspapers and almanacs of the 
Old South from Virginia to Texas is a large body of miscellaneous 
sketches, anecdotes, and tales written by amateurs who in the first 
half of the nineteenth century rejected the prevailing romantic 
tradition of American literature in order to depict native scenes 
in a realistic manner of their own. Their work was at first isolated 
and seemingly destined to remain in the localities where it was 
written, but with the establishment of William T. Porter’s sport- 
ing weekly, The Spirit of the Times, a medium was found by 
which these outbursts of local color could reach a national pub- 
lic. The heyday of this regionalistic movement coincided with the 
rise of American nationalism between 1830 and 1860. By the late 
eighteen-forties popular demand was such that Porter compiled 
two anthologies of sketches taken from his journal, A Quarter 
Race in Kentucky (1846) and The Big Bear of Arkansas (1848). 
Both were widely circulated in inexpensive paper-back editions, 
and with their publication the literary movement now designated 
as that of the Southwestern humorists came of age. 

Because these early regionalists preferred to entertain rather 
than to uplift, their work fell outside the main current of Amer- 
ican literature, particularly that of New England. And because 
their writings were not hedged about by the decorous standards 
set by the “genteel” magazines, they were in an excellent position 
to describe the brazen “flush times” of the frontier without eva- 
sion or squeamishness. Their tall tales, bizarre characters, incon- 
gruous comparisons, brutal incidents, and earthy realism resemble 
subjects and techniques used by twentieth-century writers but 





Cecix D. Esy, Jr. is Associate Professor of English at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. He is the editor of David Hunter Strother’s Old South II- 
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not by those of the nineteenth. No matter how much each writer 
differed from his fellows, he was like them in sharing a common 
objective—the presentation of a native region in such a way that 
it would differ from all other regions. “Can you top this?” seemed 
to be the query of each writer submitting copy to the Spirit, and 
there were always dozens of others who thought they could. Local 
rivalry between the regions was keen; differences were far more 
important than similarities. A hunter describing his forty-pound 
wild turkey felt compelled to add: “Happened in Arkansaw, the 
creation state, where the sile runs down to the centre of ’arth.” 
The emphasis upon not only the deed but also the place where it 
happened was of great importance for the success of the tale. For 
in the Southwest a man from the next county was a stranger, 
one from the next state was a foreigner, and one from north of 
the Ohio was an inhabitant of a different celestial world. 

It is as provincial recorders of social history rather than as 
comic artists that the Southwestern humorists resemble William 
Faulkner. Although a hundred years separate their respective 
work, their provincial orientation is nearly the same. By compari- 
son with most other sections of the United States, the Southwest 
is relatively static and unchanged. Except in the cities, conditions 
and scenes described by the humorists persist still, and the up- 
country domain of the piny-woods and the red-neck in Faulkner’s 
As I Lay Dying and The Hamlet would still be recognizable to 
a resurrected Joseph G. Baldwin or a Johnson Hooper. The back- 
woods opportunism of Yoknapatawpha County is but a later 
version of Baldwin’s Flush Times in Alabama and Mississippi 
(1853); Flem Snopes is cut from the same cloth as Simon Suggs. 
This is not to say that Faulkner overtly returned to the tradition 
of the regionalists but that he paralleled them in both technique 
and material largely because the conditions of life remained basic- 
ally the same in the Southwest. 

The most pronounced characteristic of the Southwesterner has 
been and is his accentuated individualism, a result of the anarchy 
in any frontier culture and the necessity for self-reliance. Where 
“one man is as good as another, or a damned sight better’ there 
was an aversion to any authority beyond that which a man could 
enforce by his fists or his cunning. This dynamic, often aggressive, 
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individualism is the key to the “half-horse, half-alligator’” boasts 
of the backwoods, which were used in the plays, ballads, and 
sketches of the period. To the flatboatman or hunter thumping 
his chest, crowing like a rooster, and neighing like a horse, govern- 
ment was a meaningless abstraction, at best a distant nuisance; 
when government infringed upon his personal liberty, it was med- 
dling. Coercion by a central authority whether local or national, 
was inadvisable and often impossible. The frontiersman asked for 
nothing he could not obtain for himself, and at the same time ex- 
pected to contribute nothing. The intrusion of a governmental 
agent into private affairs is the subject of many sketches, among 
them Johnson Hooper’s “Taking the Census.” The census-taker 
was an object of derision and the victim of abuse. He was taunted, 
laughed at, and threatened. “Damn him,” says one citizen, “he'll 
be after the taxes soon.” Even William Tappan Thompson’s Major 
Jones, one of the most docile and mild-mannered characters in 
Southwestern literature, shows his layer of adamantine when the 
subject of governmental interference (personified to the Southern- 
er by the North) is raised. He says, ““There’s a great deal of igno- 
rance and prejudice at the North, especially in matters that don’t 
consarn their own interests; but it is hoped they will some day 
larn to mind their own business.” Preserving inviolate an indi- 
vidual way of life was the concern of most regionalists in the early 
period, and Faulkner has reflected this attitude in our time. In his 
Intruder in the Dust we are told of Beat Four, where the natives 
made their stronghold against the county and the federal govern- 
ment, “where peace officers from town didn’t go unless they were 
sent for.” In the same novel Faulkner enlarges the scope and im- 
plications of this autonomy to include the entire South. Individ- 
ualism becomes intrenched in a sectional alignment against en- 
croaching federal authority when he says, “We are defending our 
homogeneity from a federal government to which in simple des- 
peration the rest of the country has had to surrender voluntarily 
more and more of its personal and private liberty.” 

One expects, and finds, among the regionalists a reflection of 
the widening breach between North and South during the dec- 
ade preceding the Civil War. The figure of the Yankee crystallized 
in the Southern mind as a mutation somewhere between the devil 
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and a machine. Yankees, says Sut Lovingood, “were hatched in the 
frosty rocks where nutmegs are made outen maple...and the 
men invents rat-traps, man-traps, and new-fangled doctrines for 
the aid of the Devil.”” When Sut is asked by a listener if a villain 
under discussion is a Negro, he replies, ‘““Worse nor that. He were a 
mighty mean Yankee razor-grinder.” This antipathy was shared by 
other regionalists, who put the Yankee along with the sheriff on 
their lists of despicable humanity. The conviction grew that the 
Northerner and the Southerner were representatives of two wholly 
different breeds of mankind, and this idea gained ground after the 
Civil War. Ratliff, Faulkner’s spokesman in The Hamlet, tells 
how a goat ranch develops under the management of each. The 
Southerner would start his farm when he had so many extra goats 
that he did not know what else to do with them; the Northerner, 
however, would start neither with goats nor even a piece of land: 
“He starts off with a piece of paper and pencil and measures it all 
down setting in the library.” In Ratliff’s summary there is a rec- 
ognition that the Northern way is not only more efficient but also 
inevitable. Such planning, pondering, and execution are the means 
by which the agrarian culture of the South will be destroyed, for 
through it the land becomes little more than exploitable property. 

Closely related to the Southerner’s individualism was his pride. 
his sense of personal honor and dignity. The gentry had their 
duels and the common folk their fights, but the cause was usually 
the same—a violation of the subtle rules which governed personal 
relationships. Recourse to legal aid to redress a wrong was often 
a confession of cowardice, for the Southerner felt a man should 
fight his own battles. Porter reprinted the story of a courthouse 
“major” who dropped a suit for assault when he discovered that 
“whipped” would be on his record. “Whipped, Sir?” he exclaims, 
“I'd rather be fined five hundred dollars than have that on the 
record; it wasn’t done! Angels couldn’t whip me!” One of the 
fiercest fights in the annals of the Southwest is that between Bob 
Durham and Billy Stallions. It is brought about by a minor breach 
of etiquette on the part of Mrs. Stallions. Yet Longstreet shows 
that no enmity existed between the combatants either before or 
after the fight. Similarly John S. Robb noted that nothing con- 
firmed mutual respect more than did a fight; one of his characters 
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says, “The lickin’ I gin Tom Sellers that spring has made us good 
friends ever since.” The fight, like the quarter race or the hunt, 
was accepted as a competitive sport, an affirmation of manhood. 
Violent personalized action, detached from vindictiveness or 
meanness, was a favorite subject of the regionalists, and it ex- 
plains in part the themes of violence found in the novels of Faulk- 
ner. The masculine aggressiveness of the Sartoris twins was in 
keeping with the frontier tradition, but physical prowess and 
courage also had responsibilities. As Bayard Sartoris says, ““Taught 
us in ground-school never seduce a fool nor hit a cripple.” There 
was also a distinction between being defeated and being whipped; 
the first was honorable. After the Civil War the South admitted 
that it had suffered a defeat through its army but not through 
its individual soldiers. The favorite saying, “We wore ourselves 
out lickin’ the North,” was the Southerner’s way of saying that 
man for man he had won the war. Over and over Wash Jones says 
to Sutpen in Absalom! Absalom!, “Well, Kernel, they kilt us but 
they ain’t whupped us yit, air they?” His distinction is that of the 
true Southwesterner, defeated but not whipped. The Northerner, 
convinced as he so often was that institutions rather than individ- 
uals determined human history, often failed to understand this 
distinction. The world of fists, threats, and knives was familiar to 
both the regionalists and to Faulkner, and the accompanying vio- 
lence was justified by the obligation in each man to defend his 
honor. 

Perhaps more than any other novel by Faulkner, The Hamlet 
conforms to the folk tradition utilized by the early regionalists, 
To examine the setting, the characters, and the episodes of this 
novel and to place them beside similar ones used by the region- 
alists is to see how clearly Faulkner falls within the older tradi- 
tion of the Southwest. This is not to imply that he failed to trans- 
cend the provincial boundaries of his predecessors nor to con- 
clude that he borrowed from them deliberately but to show that 
he described a society which has changed very little since the days 
of Joseph G. Baldwin or Johnson Hooper. 

In this novel Faulkner restricts the setting to Frenchman’s 
Bend, an isolated rural section inhabited by the poor-white. Al- 
though the time is about 1890, it could well be 1840 or 1940, for 
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with the exception of a cotton gin and the sewing machine there 
is nothing which depends upon technological orientation within 
a particular period. Space and time are static; an ideal condition 
is established for making comparisons between eras. At the outset 
it should be emphasized that Southern literature before the Civil 
War had split into two well-defined traditions: there was the gen- 
teel literature reflecting the upper classes of Southern society, 
exemplified by the novels of Augusta Evans Wilson, and there was 
the popular literature of the middle and lower classes, exemplified 
by the sketches of the humorists. The Hamlet treats only the sec- 
ond area. Here is no world of plantation by moonlight or figures 
dancing upon the lawns beneath the magnolias, but the region 
of pine wastes, the general store, cow pastures, and overalls—the 
exclusive province of every Southwestern regionalist. There is a 
manor house in the novel, but it has been long abandoned by its 
original owners; the single chair on the sagging gallery is a hand- 
cut barrel. The Bend is autonomous, and Faulkner’s description 
could serve equally well for Georgia Scenes or Adventures of Simon 
Suggs: “Federal officers went into the country and vanished.... 
They supported their own churches and schools, and were their 
own courts, judges, and executioners.” No Negroes, reminders of 
the aristocratic South with its masters and slaves, appear in the 
novel, just as they do not appear in the sketches of the pre-war 
regionalists. 

The characters in The Hamlet fall into categories which had 
been developed by the humorists. Like Longstreet’s backwoods 
professor, Labove must wage a physical combat for supremacy in 
his classroom. Hoake McCurran, Eula’s beau, is a re-creation of the 
familiar gun-strapping, violence-loving individualist of half a 
century before. The unscrupulous rise to power of Flem Snopes 
recalls the similar rise of Simon Suggs. Suggs’ motto, “it is good be 
be shifty in a new country,” would have served as well for Flem. 
Both men through a smooth, even-tempered facility are able to 
manipulate the strings in unstable societies where neither law 
nor conscience are strong curbs (both, it should be noted, begin 
as Clerks in general stores). Eula Varner is not the swooning female 
of the sentimental Southern novel, nor is she the embodiment of 
decadent genteel womankind. She is instead a raw physical female, 
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full grown at eight, who “reached and passed puberty in the 
foetus.” The emphasis upon corporeal substance rather than ethe- 
real intangibles was also characteristic of descriptions of the fe- 
male of the earlier humorists. George W. Harris’s characterization 
of Sicily Burns would have been offensive to a female reader of 
the eighteen-fifties, but its rude frankness delighted his mascu- 
line audience. Sicily “loved kissin’, rasslin, and boiled cabbage; 
hated tight clothes, hot weather, and circuit riders... didn’t be- 
lieve in corsets, fleas, pianos, nor the the fashion plates.” Sim- 
ilarly John S. Robb’s description of Sally Spillman shows the 
frontier taste in females: “she stuck out all over jest far enough 
without cushinin.” Nothing could be further from the bloodless 
stereotype of femininity which marked the “genteel” Southern 
novel prior to the Civil War. 

Even Ratliff, whose detachment permits him a greater insight 
into the social disorder of Frenchman’s Bend, suggests the func- 
tion of the raconteur in the early sketches—the man of greater 
intellect through whom the tale is conveyed to the reader and 
by whom characters are related to moral issues. Pat Stamper, the 
horse trader, a legend, even though still alive,” is familiar to 
readers of many early sketches treating the horse swap. Faulkner's 
Uncle Dick the wizard, who has a spurious occult power, is one of 
a long line of backwoods seers who stretch back to Longstreet’s 
Uncle Tommy, the ambiguous oracle of the Stallions-Durham 
fight. And the victims of Flem Snopes’ exploitation, whether poor 
and honest like Henry Armstid or poor and mean like “Minx” 
Snopes, are cousins to the dupes described in nearly every sketch 
of the regionalists. The whole gallery of portraits in The Hamlet 
parallels those of the early humorists, and the characters move 
in the same world of unchanging provincial isolation. 

In its structure The Hamlet is episodic, digressive, and without 
the unity of most Faulkner novels. T. Y. Greet, who has written 
the most detailed article concerning the novel’s structure, has con- 
fessed that its four books have “rather sharply contrasting notes.” 
Robert Penn Warren premises that the structure depends upon 
“an intricate patterning of contrasts,” which admits that the di- 
versity of themes and characters is troublesome for a critic seek- 
ing singleness of design. It seems to me that the episodic nature of 
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the book is explained by Faulkner’s intention, which was not to 
create a novel about a theme but to impose a theme upon a novel. 
This is to say that the author’s purpose was to present the micro- 
cosm of Frenchman’s Bend in all its sociological ambivalence 
rather than to manipulate his scenes toward the illustration of 
a single idea or theme. While the most pervasive theme is the rise 
of Flem Snopes from barnburner to backwoods tycoon, most of 
the novel treats incidents irrelevant to this. Because the individual 
episodes are so much more important than totality of structure, 
the novel falls within the tradition of the Southwestern humorists, 
who recorded dissimilar anecdotes, tall tales, and characteriza- 
tions. The Hamlet is the chronicle of a society not a man; the 
real protagonist is not Ratliff, Flem, or any other human char- 
acter but Frenchman’s Bend itself. The novel contains folk scenes 
which run the gamut from horse-swaps to stock-diddling, from 
the prophecies of the village wizard to the anecdotes of the loafers 
at the country store. Just as for Longstreet the customs of the na- 
tive Georgians were of greatest importance, so for Faulkner was 
the culture of the Mississippians. It is as if Faulkner tried to docu- 
ment, before it vanished forever, the social history of a communi- 
ty isolated from the powerful leveling forces of twentieth-century 
America. Each of the Southwestern humorists was concerned with 
a similar objective. 

Without doubt The Hamlet transcends the tradition of the 
humorists, for Faulkner is interested not only in entertainment but 
also in ideas. In the rise of Flem we see the rise of a new South 
with its social and moral changes. Ratliff alone resists Flem, but 
in the resulting conflict he fails and the weak are exploited. No 
such ideological purposes characterized the work of any South- 
western humorist, not even that of Johnson Hooper or Joseph 
Glover Baldwin, the two most concerned with indirect protest. 
Although both were satirists, they were more interested in tran- 
scribing the flavor of the frontier than in questioning its values. 
But though Faulkner’s purpose is more concerned with moral is- 
sues, his materials are the same. Through his use of local incidents, 
native characters, and up-country setting, he préduced a folk epic. 
He created a novel in which the continuity with the frontier tradi- 
dition was re-established just as in his other novels he had worked 
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within the “genteel” tradition of Southern literature. None of 


his work is more Southern than The Hamlet, but its South is the 
less familiar wasteland of the early regionalists rather than the 
well-known plantation settings of the romantic novelists. 
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POETRY 


James I. Greene 


Mementos on the Wall 


I 


All the glorious faces have gone, 
Left their mementos on the wall, 
Signed goodbye to one and all. 


The Tiger’s claws are sharp tonight; 
He climbs upon the shrunken heads; 
Violent eyes of green 

Pierce the darkened room. 


Il 


In the morning: 

Sir Alfred checks to see 

That everything appears intact, 
So it is— 

Or seems to be. 


Bareheaded they walk, 
Leaden shoes weigh down the floor, 
Sweat gathers on their palms. 


He says: Can Art be imitation? 
Or imitation, Art? 

They say: What time is it now? 
Or is now the time? 





James I. GREENE is a senior and candidate for Honors in English at Wash- 
ington and Lee. His poems received one of the Mahan Awards in Creative writ- 


ing at Washington and Lee in 1958-59. 
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JAMES I. GREENE 


How taut the phrases sound 
On short and frozen tongues: 
Simple and precise, 

Rigid, but nice. 


The animals dressed in tweed 
Rise with relief, 
Stretch once and leave. 


Looking for the bones of affirmation, 
They cannot hope to find more 
Than a line or two of broken imagery. 


Ill 
The lithe, orange tiger 
Digs claws into dark, 
Springs upon one sleeping, 
Dares to puncture life. 


All the faces hang distorted 
While a single, brutal act 
Rips through infirm artifact. 





James I. Greene I 


The Humid Air 


Remember 

How bold horns 
Sounded, 

Screaming an infinity 
Of dissonance. 
Minds touched 

With fervor 

Ran 

In supersaturated air, 
Letting inclinations 
Bound ahead. 


Unseen humidity 
Squeezed their minds, 
Intoxicated 

With self-assertion. 


Lost in the sun, 
Where youth 

Dries into age, 
They fell exhausted. 


Once we envied 

Their prolific, 

Wordy innovations, 
Diagrammed with answers. 





Leonard Nathan 


The Word 


When I remember first it rhymed with breath, 
And dropped like a lid on wooden conversation. 
It whited faces gathered to be counted, 

And told the absence of some near relation. 


When I remember second, O what a word 

To mouth and threaten with, till you were kissed 
Off eastward with a million kissed-off men, 
Casualties of love; but what’s a list? 


And later, no word at all, no rhetoric 

Of absence, love, no counter for the dying 
To close the eyes on such a solid thing: 

The word is flesh and there’s an end to lying. 





LEONARD NATHAN’S poetry has appeared in many periodicals, including 
Poetry and Commentary. His first volume of verse, Western Reaches, was pub- 
lished in 1958. He lives in Modesto, California. 





Albert Sweet 


Eroica 


Red. autumn is an antique deity; 

A slow unrest pales his temples, wrinkling 
The massed frames of his reflections, his high 
Designs at fixing every odyssey. 

Is he, after all, romanticizing 

Spring? when the dullest butterfly divines 
The green revelry, full of sense in the hedge 
Of rain slanting as the quick wind sings. 

Still among the leaves the old owl broods; 
The wind nods and wakes by a low river, 
And rudely grown, like Hephaestos, puzzles 
The reason he must fashion heroes’ chains. 
The brave leaves bend, and like old kings descend 
To school themselves in the wind’s dominion. 





ALBERT SWEET is working toward a doctorate in philosophy at Emory Univer- 
sity and is teaching at Georgia State College. 





R. G. Vliet 


Not So Always in Clover 


to buckwheat so fluent a lover 

so successful at honey as that other 
the bee nor like a bumble 

be so mountainously 

self-arrived saint-solitary 

not so humble, 

but in fact a little blazes 

you yellowjackets. 

I know you in summer: 
sting-happy peevish with sun 
hotspurs petty furies: I’ve seen 
you craze into death a caterpillar 
fallen to your botch of a paper 
nest from where it had spun 

and a pup cut hell’s capers 

for doggy curiosity 

yes even you damned beasts: me: 
I’ve held my ankle swollen three 
days of your reflected rage. 


It is in september you get strange, 
when the year has taken 

winesap mcintosh and baldwin 
and hustles them down. Some 
whole but most in slush, rotten 
or at a brown bruise 

and that is when you lose 

rage: as if you had forgotten 





R. G. VuteT, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, has published poetry in Accent, the 
Beloit Poetry Journal, and the Saturday Review, and a short story in the West- 
ern Review. 
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summer or summer rolled to ripen 
in those apples into love. Then 

of a morning full 

with sweet vinegar smell 

you are come in still battalions 

to booze quietly, beasts 

fixed in the cider music of the feast 
pulsing tamely in pulps so even 

the most strange stranger 

can touch wing hooked-high abdomen 
in no danger. 

But then I suppose were 

I so filled with sting 

I would be meek to bite 
into this round souring 
earth and it turn out sweet. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


American Literature and Christian Doctrine. RANDALL STEWART. 
Louisiana State University Press. 1958. 


In this little book Mr. Stewart, who is Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department at Vanderbilt University, argues the thesis—more 
often implied than stated—that the best in American writing is 
rooted in the assumptions of Christian orthodoxy. (Mr. Stewart, 
of course, means Protestant orthodoxy since, as he observes, Ro- 
man Catholicism has not made itself felt until recently as a strong 
force in American literature.) Such a thesis is bound to encount- 
er vociferous opposition in many quarters, not the least of which 
is the academic world itself, which has all too often held that what 
was most ‘“‘American’’—and therefore best—in our literature was its 
“liberalism” (often called ‘“‘idealism’’) both in politics and theol- 
ogy. Several generations of critics and college professors have pro- 
claimed Jefferson and Franklin as the Founding Fathers of the 
American Zion and Emerson and Whitman as its great priestly 
prophets, but they have tended to look deprecatingly at Jonathan 
Edwards as a clinical study in the morbidity to which the “‘pessi- 
mistic” assumptions of Calvinism must inevitably lead. Hawthorne 
they have tolerated largely, one suspects, because he occasionally 
demonstrates the bigotry into which strong Christian convictions 
are liable to degenerate; and Emily Dickinson they have delighted 
in as a pert little girl snuggling up close to God and occasionally 
giving His long gray beard a sharp tweak. 

It would be pointless, as well as impertinent, to recapitulate 
further along these lines. For now the tables are turned. In a re- 
vitalized and growing American conservatism, serious questions 
are being raised about the validity of Jeffersonian egalitarianism 
and Franklin’s materialistic prudence, which often seems to verge 
on calculation. The nineteenth-century Hawthorne and Melville 
and the twentieth-century Faulkner and Hemingway—writers 
whom Mr. Stewart finds essentially “orthodox’—are greatly ad- 
mired. There is a growing distrust of the liberal doctrines of hu- 
man perfectibility and inevitable progress, which at present seems 
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to hold out more promise of an Apocalypse than an Earthly Para- 
dise, and an increasing willingness to see man as a creature torn 
between the alternatives of good and evil, Heaven and Hell. In 
short, there seems to be an increasing willingness on the part of 
many—and, in particular, the “intellectuals’—to entertain ser- 
iously the fundamental Christian doctrine of Original Sin. 

For these reasons one is almost tempted to say that Mr. Stewart’s 
book has appeared in the very fullness of time. And he argues his 
case so gracefully and so learnedly—despite the modest disclaimer 
in the preface—that his book, which is, as he admits, more pro- 
vocative than definitive, may well set off a systematic reappraisal of 
the “American” literary tradition. The three great American 
heresies which he sets himself to discredit are: (1) the eighteenth- 
century “rationalism” of Jefferson, Paine, and Franklin; (2) “the 
romantic deification of man, as proclaimed by Emerson and Whit- 
man”; and (3) the naturalistic heresy of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries in which “man becomes the mechanical 
product of the forces of heredity and environment.” And all three 
of these heresies have in common a denial of the fundamental 
Christian doctrine of Original Sin. 

The rationalistic heresy of the eighteenth century, which count- 
ed as its spiritual heirs the nineteenth-century Unitarians, Mr. 
Stewart feels, has been considerably discredited by two world wars, 
if nothing else. “Reason” alone will not save us, though there still 
persists, on the part of many Americans, a stalwart faith in science 
and “gadgets.” But under the tutelage of that arch-gadgeteer, Dr. 
Franklin, we seem well on the road to producing that Ultimate 
Gadget which will annihilate us all. Indeed, if we may quote— 
with some license—from James Thurber’s Fables For Our Times, 
the devotees of that great American “saint,” Poor Richard, might 
well reflect that there may be instances in which early to bed 
and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and dead. Signifi- 
cantly, Mr. Stewart calls on a modern writer to refute the Jeffer- 
sonian denial of Original Sin, when he cites Robert Penn War- 
ren’s long poem, Brother to Dragons, in which Jefferson’s own 
nephews brutally murder a Negro slave. Warren supposes that 
Jefferson, who never commented on the historical fact of the 
murder, must have been horrified at the deed. Where then was 
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his belief in man’s innate goodness and the equality of all men? 
Warren, it may be noted, has Jefterson admit the inadequacy of 
his views, in commenting on the murder: “I... was unprepared 
for the nature of the world,” he has Jefferson say. 

The second great heresy which Mr. Stewart points to is the 
Emersonian “romantic” heresy. Taking a cue from T. E. Hulme, 
who defined romantics as all who reject the doctrine of Original 
Sin, Mr. Stewart goes on to point out the absence of such doc- 
trine in Emerson, who celebrated the divinity of man and indeed 
often seemed to confuse man with God. For Emerson, evil was 
merely the absence of good and the Devil simply did not exist. 
(The orthodox Christian may be tempted here to reflect on C. S. 
Lewis’ comment that the cleverest of the Devil’s many wiles is to 
persuade us that he does not exist.) The second Emersonian doc- 
trine—and the inevitable corollary of the first heresy—is the doc- 
trine of self-reliance; man must rely only on himself because—and 
here is the blasphemy—that self is, in a sense, God. There is no 
doubt that the Emersonian individualism has become part of the 
American democratic gospel, and therefore it is here that Mr. Stew- 
art is at considerable pains to refute the insinuation often made 
that orthodox Christianity may not be compatible with true democ- 
racy. And he takes as his text St. Paul’ impassioned avowal: “All 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” And his ar- 
gument is so cogent that I shall quote him at some length. 

All have sinned! It is the most democratic of propositions! 

And it has the advantage over some other propositions of being 

factually and literally true; it is beyond doubt the truest of 

all democratic propositions. It has the further advantage of 


producing an attitude, a tone, a character which would recom- 
mend the democratic idea, more winningly than in the past, to 
a suspicious and alien world. As between the two preambles, 
‘Let us humbly confess our sins unto Almighty God’ and ‘Let 
us congratulate ourselves upon our innate goodness,’ the form- 
er does seem more favorable to a tolerable society and a viable 
world order. 


It is more than possible that the Emerson heresy, rather than 
being really “democratic,” has given aid and comfort to the ar- 
rogant leveling doctrines of socialism, which is inclined to believe 
that orders and degrees jar not with liberty. If, as Emerson im- 
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plies, each man is really divine, he will be reluctant to acknowledge 
any authority higher than himself. For most gods are indeed 
jealous gods. 

In Whitman, Mr. Stewart finds the Emersonian heresy ex- 
tended further—to the point of real arrogance; and then, by way 
of contrast, he turns briefly to Sidney Lanier and Emily Dickin- 
son—poth poets who acknowledged the supreme necessity of suf- 
fering in human experience. But he finds the principal nineteenth- 
century refutation of the Emersonian heresy in Hawthorne and 
Melville and, finally, James, whom he appropriately calls ““counter- 
romantics.” In The Scarlet Letter and Moby Dick, Mr. Stewart 
sees the authors absorbed in the problems posed by the existential 
fact of man’s sin (and its inevitable corollary death) and his con- 
sequent need for redemption. Here is no one-sided view of life 
but a realistic “whole” view. Man is not naturally good but 
naturally bad and can be redeemed only through suffering. But 
the choice between the alternatives of good and evil—a choice 
which does not even exist in the Emersonian and naturalistic her- 
esies—still exists. And the existence of such a monomaniac as Ahab, 
who is truly possessed by the Devil, is but one more evidence that 
the diabolic operates on the same Source of energy as the saintly 
but perverts this energy from its proper goal. Mr. Stewart, inciden- 
tally, makes a strong case for Arthur Dimmesdale’s being the trag- 
ic hero of The Scarlet Letter—rather than Hester Prynne’s being 
the tragic heroine. Though we may find Hester a more “appeal- 
ing,” perhaps even more “pathetic” figure, it is in Arthur that the 
real struggle between good and evil takes place. His is the heroic 
and, finally, the more “tragic” character. 

The third and fina] heresy—the heresy of “naturalism” as ex- 
emplified in the novels of Crane, Norris, Farrell, and especially 
Dreiser—Mr. Stewart very wisely counters by observing that the 
truly admirable characters in such works are the very ones who 
give the lie to the assumption of naturalism—that man is simply 
the product of hereditary and environmental factors over which 
he has no control. Characters like the soldier in The Red Badge 
of Courage, who becomes a sort of hero at the end of the novel, 
and the mother of Clyde Griffiths in An American Tragedy, who 
seems sustained by her faith, manage to triumph in some way 
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over “naturalistic determination,” which, if accepted completely, 
denies any free choice, any triumph, or any tragedy. 

Mr. Stewart makes his strongest and obviously most “timely” 
case in the chapter called “The Old Cost of the Human Redemp- 
tion,” in which, after citing the explicit orthodoxy of Eliot, he 
demonstrates the implicit orthodoxy in such writers as Heming- 
way, Faulkner, and Warren. And he is must illuminating perhaps 
in his reading of the orthodox implications in the work of the less 
ostensibly Christian writers. Hemingway, to whom many would 
be reluctant—if not downright mortified—to ascribe orthodoxy, 
insists time and again, says Mr. Stewart, on the necessity of ritual- 
istic discipline as a means of achieving that redemption, which 
in one sense is death to the self and in another, life everlasting, 
which for Hemingway is that clean, well-lighted place in the 
midst of “the disorder and chaos of an evil world.” And it is not 
blasphemous, in the case of Hemingway, to observe that his bar- 
tenders are often priests ministering to the spiritual as well as 
physical needs of the “communicants” at the bar. And the dis- 
cipline which the typical Hemingway hero (remember, natural- 
ism can have no heroes and in the Emerson heresy the concept is 
meaningless since all are heroes) must undergo in the course of the 
typical Hemingway “initiation” is a kind of ritual, almost a litur- 
gical form. 

It is not without point, as Mr. Stewart observes, that both 
Faulkner and Warren are products of the modern Southern Ren- 
aissance; for the South is the most theologically conservative sec- 
tion in America. (Indeed, at the end of his chapter on Puritanism, 
he remarks that the Puritan “center” has moved from New Eng- 
land to the South and concludes that “New England’s loss has been 
the South’s gain.”) Both these writers are overwhelmingly aware 
of human imperfectibility and sin, so much so that their works 
are sometimes read as sociological documentations of Southern 
“depravity.” But what they find in the South is universal; all have 
indeed sinned. And the witnesses they call include some magnifi- 
cent sinners: Faulkner’s Sutpen and Joe Christmas and Warren’s 
Percy Munn and Willie Stark. And yet juxtaposed beside these are 
characters like Faulkner’s Sam Fathers and Dilsey, who “endure” 
and finally “prevail.” And we must remember that Warren’s 
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heroes, even in their tragic downfall, are encompassed in a cloudy 
aura of celestial light. 


There is so much to praise in Mr. Stewart’s eloquent little book 
that one is reluctant to raise any objections at all. And such stric- 
tures as I make are in no wise quarrels with either his thesis or 
the evidence he has marshalled here; they merely are concerned 
to show how he might have made his argument even more per- 
suasive than it is. At least one reviewer, I observe, has noted the 
absence of such a major American writer as Poe in this study; 
one might even infer that Mr. Stewart considered Poe as having 
no bearing on his thesis. And yet—this will be surprising to many— 
I believe Poe is, in a sense,“orthodox.”” No one knew better than 
he, it seems to me, the reality of evil in the world. Even though 
at times it seems to hold a morbid fascination for him, he never 
loses sight of its ultimately destructive effects. And ““The Masque 
of the Red Death” is as profound a parable as Hawthorne’s “The 
Birthmark,” which Mr. Stewart cites, of the folly in man’s trying 
to exclude imperfectibility from his work. One might also wish 
for a more extensive treatment of Mark Twain as the example par 
excellence of how a repudiation of the orthodoxy which is clearly 
evident (despite the denials of the “liberal” critics) in such a novel 
as Huckleberry Finn can undermine native genius and lead to 
such intellectually naive works as The Mysterious Stranger. 

One might suggest, further, that Mr. Stewart has committed 
a strategic error in not giving the “heretics” more of their due. As 
Christians well know, every heresy contains a substantial portion 
of the truth. The heresy perhaps lies in the heretic’s setting up that 
portion of the truth as the whole truth. The rationalists, the 
romantics, the naturalists—all are partly right; but, to be epigram- 
matic, not right enough. And to this writer, it would seem that the 
“literary” excellence of the great American heretics—and it is 
often considerable—is usually in proportion as they borrow (with- 
out being willing to pay the interest) from the spiritual capital of 
Christian orthodoxy. 

But these are only tactical objections. In his preface, Mr. Stew- 
art expresses a modest and pious wish for his book: “I should be 
happy if it should prove to be the cause, or occasion, of the writ- 
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ing, by way of agreement and disagreement, of treatments much 
more complete, authoritative, and satisfactory both for the schol- 
ar and the general reader.” I will venture to say here that there is 
good reason to expect that Mr. Stewart's wish will be granted. But 
though such “treatments” may be more thorough and_ perhaps 
more “scholarly,” I find it hard to believe that they will, finally, 
be more satisfactory—or more rewarding—than this one. 


Robert Y. DRAKE, JR. 


The Fugitives: A Critical Account. JoHN M. Brapsury. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1958. 


Southern Writers in the Modern World. DoNALD DaAvipson. Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1958. 


Who are the best literary historians? The detached and ob- 
jective, writing long after the fact, or the actual participants in 
a literary movement? Which is the more valuable: Henry James’s 
Autobiography or the painstaking volumes of Edel and Dupee? 
A similar question might be asked concerning Donald Davidson’s 
Southern Writers in the Modern World and John M. Bradbury’s 
The Fugitives. Both are essentially critical histories of the Fugi- 
tive movement; but they differ radically in breadth of treatment, 
in fineness of sensibility, and in what, for want of a better word, 
I can only call authority. These differences, | am persuaded, stem 
from one simple fact: Davidson knows whereof he writes, he was 
himself a Fugitive; Bradbury was not. 

Objectivity is a great virtue, to be sure; so is historical detach- 
ment, but neither is instinct with life. The particular virtue of 
Davidson’s account lies in its fidelity to the precise form and pres- 
sure of the era, so recent and so distant, which gave birth to the 
Fugitive movement. Here is the Nashville of the twenties and 
thirties, described by one who knew that town and was at the 
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center of Vanderbilt’s intellectual life. Here are Ransom, Tate, 
Lytle, very much themselves, engaged in literary argument, poetic 
creation, and the careful nurture of genius. Davidson’s book is 
biased, even idiosyncratic; his style is personal, at once urbane and 
informal, as befits a lecturer and great teacher. Above all else, 
Southern Writers in the Modern World is a living account of a 
great literary movement. 

I wish as much could be said for Mr. Bradbury’s effort; but 
his book, for all its carefully displayed critical apparatus, bears 
the ponderous stamp of Wissenschaft. It is almost too much to 
be borne, and such an approach might well have been postponed 
until after the death of Mr. Bradbury’s Fugitives, most of them 
still happily active and very much alive. Critical biography is a 
treacherous discipline, and it is never so treacherous as when the 
biographer does not enjoy the full confidence of his subjects. 
Perhaps Mr. Bradbury did not seek that confidence, for he claims 
to have confined himself almost exclusively to the published 
records of their lives. But even this seems to me an abdication of 
responsibility; and here, if nowhere else, Mr. Davidson has an 
inestimable advantage. He belongs to the club, he was a charter 
member. 

Still, The Fugitives has much in its favor. The book is syste- 
matic in presentation and broad in scope. It undertakes to survey 
the origins of the Nashville movement, and it treats of each major 
writer under separate headings: as poet, critic, or writer of fic- 
tion. Thus Tate and Ransom are considered first as poets, then as 
critics, and their influence and example are assessed at some length. 


Mr. Bradbury also furnishes us with an interesting account of | 
what may best be called the social background to the Fugitive t 
movement; and he traces the inception, publication, and lamented : 
death of the group’s own review, The Fugitive. The book con- 
cludes with a very useful appendix on the minor writers affiliated | 


with the movement, though here I must disagree with Brad- 
bury’s rather slighting view of Andrew Nelson Lytle—an excel- 
lent writer if perhaps a derivative one. The vagaries of reputation 
are notorious, and Lytle, quite simply, has yet to enjoy the popu- 
larity he deserves. 

There is, then a great deal of information in the book: dates 
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of publication, titles, influences and friendships recounted. There 
are conventional, discreet, and perfectly safe critical judgments. No 
one will go astray with Mr. Bradbury, but few will discover any- 
thing new, much less exciting. Perhaps I am unfair, but history, 
even literary history, is a sort of death, and there’s no use hasten- 
ing toward the grave. Both books are necessary, both have their 
value; but Mr. Davidson’s, for all its brevity, is the more vital, the 
more genuinely interesting and valuable. Who would be so foolish 
as to trade the Goncourt Journals for a whole shelf of circumspect 
criticism and mere literary history? 

RANDOLPH M. BuLcIN 


Four Stories. Sigriy Unpset. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Naomi Walford. Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. 


Tolstoy, in a preface that he contributed in 1go02 for an edition 
of von Polnez’s novel Der Biittnerbauer, speaks of those many ad- 
mirable works “which are drowned in the sea of printed rubbish, 
while senseless, insignificant, and even simply nasty literary pro- 
ductions are discussed from every aspect, invariably praised, and 
sold by millions of copies.” Thus baldly repeated, the observation 
sounds superficial enough, romanticized enough, sentimentalized 
enough; yet it possesses, at the same time, a certain bright core of 
truth, as does almost everything else that Tolstoy ever wrote. And 
I suspect that there is a sense by which these words of Tolstoy’s 
can provide a sort of scriptural text for the present volume and 
for the fortunes that it doubtless will encounter. These four long 
stories by the 1928 Nobel Prize Winner, Sigrid Undset, do not, 
probably, make a really great book; but they make a very fine 
and distinctly worthwhile one, and it seems a marked pity that 
they are destined, in all likelihood, to attract no more audience 
than a few thousand persons who will buy them and the few 
thousand others who may chance upon them in libraries. 

Each of the stories offered here is set in Norway, and each of 
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them is dedicated, at its center, to illuminating a quite ordinary 
human figure (a woman in three instances, an old man in the 
fourth) who has somehow been quietly and undramatically drained 
dry by life. The portraits of these people are, without exception, 
memorable. “Miss Smith-Tellefsen’” concerns the rejected love of 
an unattractive, middle-aged governess for her employer. “Selma 
Broter” renders the contrast between the fresh beauty of youth 
and the sorrows and dryness of old age, by describing the abortive 
love of a lonely spinster for a younger man. In “Thjodolf” we 
are made privy to the heartbreaks that ensue when an unloved 
married womn adopts a sickly child. “Simonsen” shows the mis- 
treatment of a pathetic, aged clerk by his son and his daughter- 
in-law. 

The author is far too wise to blame either society or other in- 
dividuals for the bleak lot of her humble, unfulfilled central char- 
acters; nor (and in this she is wiser still) does she blame the char- 
acters themselves. The machinery behind the griefs and _ the 
cruelties of existence appears, in each of these stories, as so complex 
a construct that one can not pierce through to the springs 
within the springs. The protagonists merely submit to their pain 
and disappointment—with, for the most part, a meekness something 
akin to that of the abused horses in Dostoyevsky’s novels. 

The writing gathered here was done comparatively early in the 
creative career of its author, but it has dated only a little. In each 
piece it is calmly and firmly crafted, emotion and irony being 
allowed—as with a Bergman-directed film, for example, or the 
stories and plays of the late-period Chekhov—to work themselves 
out from the situation itself, rather than being directly announced. 
There is present a great deal of stylistic beauty, too, for Miss Und- 
set’s artistic sense makes her pages far more than slices of life: in 
fact, reading these deeply moving tragedies (for such they are) con- 
secutively, one receives something of the same experience that he 
might feel, in music, in listening to four sad, dark-hued adagios, 
carried mainly by the violas and the celli. 

In brief, this is perhaps such a book as Tolstoy—at least insofar 
as we can piece together the vision that emerges from his infuriat- 
ing, touching, and ineluctable writings on what art ought to 
mean—might have approved of. And it is a book, moreover, which 
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ought to appeal to many other readers who seek for solidity and a 


muted but profound compassion—in the best meaning of that 
mauled word—in fiction. 


Rosert L. STILWELL 





Rosert L. StTiLweLt teaches English at Ohio State University in Columbus. 
His articles and reviews have appeared in numerous quarterlies and journals. At 


present he is editing an anthology of critical essays to be published for the 
Hawthorne centenary in 1964. 
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(Williams) (R), II(3), 34-37; The 
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Cocktail Party (Eliot) (R), 1(1), 42- 
46; The Letters of Ezra Pound (ed. 
Paige) (R), Il(1), 25-30; The Liter- 
ary Essays of Ezra Pound (ed. T. S. 
Eliot) (R), V(g), 61-65; The Trans- 
lations of Ezra Pound, (intro. by 
Kenner) (R), V(3), 61-65; Turgenev 
(E), VI(1), 17-30 

BryANn, LEONARD, Philosophies of In- 
dia (Zimmer) (R), 1X(1), 55-58 

BryANT, J. A., JR., The Shakespear- 
ean Moment (Cruttwell) (R), VI(3), 
72-78 

BUCHANAN, HARVEY, Hermann Hesse’s 
Pilgrimage (E), IX(1), 18-22; Ish- 
mael (Baird) (R), VIII(1), 50-56; 
The Voices of Silence (Malraux) 
(R), V(2), 81-89 

BULGIN, RANDOLPH M., The American 
Earthquake (Wilson) (R), X(1), 
70°71 

Burning Carrousel, The, Philip Mur- 
ray (V), IV(1), 42 

By Love Unparsed, David Blair, (F), 
X(2), 56-59 

Byron Bunch (A Study of Light in 
August), Edward McCamy  (E), 
III(1), 8-12 

By the Potomac, John Gould Fletcher 
(V), II(1), 19 


CABELL, JAMES BraAncu, Of Reverting 
to Old Friendships (E), I(2), 3-7 

Cabell and Glasgow, Marshall W. 
Fishwick (E), VIII(2), 24-35 

Cain to Cain, Emilie Glen (F), V(2), 
51-58 

California at this Mid-Century, Mer- 
rill Moore (V), II(g), 30 

CAMPBELL, HARRY MODEAN, Notes on 
Religion in the Southern Renas- 
cence (E), VI(3), 10-18; A Revalua- 
tion of Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ 
The Time of Man and The Greal 
Meadow, (E), V(3), 42-59 

CAMPBELL, Roy, Dylan Thomas—The 
War Years (E), V(2), 26-27; A Note 
on Wyndham Lewis (E), IV(2-3), 
74-76 

CarTER, Hoppinc, The South and 
Writing 1953 (E), V(1), 9-12 

Carter, THomas H., Bouvard and 
Pecuchet (Flaubert) (R), V(3), 86- 
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88; Desert Music, The, (Williams), 
(R), VI(2), 72-80; Dictionary of Ac- 
cepted Ideas, The (Flaubert) (R), 
V(g), 86-88; Family Reunion (F), 
(1), 20-24; In Country Sleep 
(Thomas) (R), HII(1), 24-26; The 
Lasting South (ed. Rubin and Kil- 
patrick) (R), IX(1), 45-53: Little 
Review Anthology, The (ed. An- 
derson) (R), V(2), 66-70; Pictures 
from an Institution (Jarrell) (R), 
V(3), 71-77; Poem (V), 1(3), 24: 
Poem for a Prisoner (V), I1(2), 18; 
Pound Newsletter, The (R), V1(1), 
83; Recent Fiction (E), VII(3), 52- 
60; Red Priest, The (Lewis) (R). 
VIII(1), 56-62; Selected Essays of 
William Carlos Williams (R), VI(2). 
72-80; A Sound of Voices Dying 
(Scott) (R), V(g), 71-77; Southern 
Renascence (ed. Rubin and Jacobs) 
(R), V(1), 83-85; The Sovereign 
States (Kilpatrick) (R), IX(1), 45-53: 
Still Rebels, Still Yankees (David- 
son) (R), IX(1), 45-53: Sunday 
Morning (V), I(3), 21; Totem With 
No Face (E), IV(2-3), 118-121; “An 
Universal Prey”: A Footnote to 
The Lion and the Fox (E), 1X(2), 
25-34; William Faulkner: A Critical 
Study (Howe) (R), III(3), 62-63 

Castner, C. B., Landscape Study (1), 
I(1), insert 12-13 

Cat and the Bird, The, Jacques Pre- 
vert (V), IX(2), 46-47 

Celebration of Freedom, William 
French (V), IV(1), 19. 

Century of Trials, John Dos Passos 
CV). EG), Et 

Cuapin, Victor, The Enigma (fF), 
TX(g), 11-28 

CHAUCER, DANIEL, Literary Situation, 
The (Cowley) (R), VI(3), 81-84; 
Living In The Present (Wain) (R), 
VIII(3), 60-62; Lucky Jim (Amis) 
(R), VI(1), 81-83; Two Soldiers: 
Two Short Novels (Davis) (R), 
VIII(1), 62-66; Waiting for Godot 
(Beckett) (R), VI(2), 80-82 

Cheddar, Charles Tomlinson (V), 
TX(2), 22 

CHENEY, BRAINARD, Wise 
(O'Connor) (R), III(3), 55-60 


Blood 
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Children’s Story, A, Robert E. Smith 
(F), VIII(3), 36-40 

Child’s First View of Santa, A, Omar 
S. Pound (V), VI(2), 43 

Chrysanthemums, Donald Davie (V), 
VI(2), 5 

CLAUDEL, ALICE 
(V), Via), 23 

Climax of Reconciliation, Ollinger 
Crenshaw (E), VIII(3), 3-15 

Cocktail Party, The (Eliot), Ashley 
Brown (R), I(1), 42-46 

Cocteau: The Last Imagist Poet, Des- 
mond Stewart (E), [X(1), 36-41 

Coir, THomaAs, The Crows (V), VI(1), 
31; Ways of Remembering (V), 
V(1), 72-73; The Willows (V), VI(1), 
31 

CoLeMAN, Etuiorr, Aubade (V), X(2), 
32-33- 

Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens 
(Stevens), Donald Davie (R), VI(2), 
62-64. 

Comme par Miracle, Jacques Prevert 
(trans. Marion Montgomery) (V), 
IX(2), 50-53 

Communications, Brooks, Cleanth, 
III(3), 44-47; Doughty, LeGarde S., 
VI(2), 41-43; Elder, Walter, ITII(3), 
39-43 Graves, Robert, VII(1), 
65-67; Kenner, Hugh, VII(1), 66-67; 
Mercier, Vivian, VII(1), 67; Moore, 
Marianne, IV(2-3), 117; Young, 
Stark, III(3), 39 

Conrad and Ford: The Artistic Con- 
science, Hugh Kenner (E), III(2), 
50-55 

Conversation for Three Clarinets and 
an Oboe, Richard K. Thorman (V), 
VII(2), 36-37 

Coucu, W. T., The New American 
Right (ed. Bell) (R), VII(2), 55-61 

Couperc, Yves, Is America a Civili- 
zation? (E), X(1), 39-42 

Cowan, Louise, The Fugitive Poets 
in Relation to the South (E), VI(3), 
3-10 

Cozzens’ Man of Responsibility, John 
Lydenburg (E), X(2), 11-18 

Creation Myth No. 17, Wyndham 
Lewis (1), IV(2-3), insert 88-89 

CRENSHAW, OLLINGER, Climax of Re- 
conciliation (E), VIII(3), 3-15 


Moser, Lee Circle 
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Crews, Jupson, The Fallow Deer Be- 
side Us (V), II(3), 18 

Crippled, The, C. R. Williamson (F), 
I(2), 15-21 

Crows, The, Thomas Cole (V), VI(1), 
31. 

Cumminos, E. E., Poem (V), I(3), 23; 
I1(g), 29; III(3), 29 

CuNLIFFE, Marcus, Is America a 
Civilization? (E), X(1), 36-39 

Curb Your Expression, John Rawlings 
(V), I(g), 22-23 


Damon's Epitaph, Desmond Stewart, 
(V), VIT(2), 19 

DaniELs, Guy, Audenesque (V), IX(3), 
53 

David Hume, 
VIIT(3), 42-43 

Davipson, DonaLp, Agrarians Today, 
The (E), III(2), 16-22; Sophocles: 
Oedipus Rex. An English Version 
(Fitts and Fitzgerald) (R), I(g), 
39-44: Talking Oaks of the South, 
The (E), V(1), 3-8 

Daviz, Donatp, At the Cradle of 
Genius (V), VII(2), 16-17; Auto 
Wreckers (V), X(2), 35; Book of Mo- 
ments (Burke) (R), VII(1) 93-95; 
Chrysanthemums (V), VI(2), 5; 
Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens 
(Stevens) (R), VI(2), 62-64; A Doub- 
lin Cento (V), VI(3), 37-39; Foun- 
tain, The (V), VI(2), 3; Going to 
Italy (V), VI(2), 4; Hot Afternoons 
Have Been in Montana (Siegel) (R), 
IX(2), 54-57; Landor As Poet (E), 
IV(2-3), 93-105; The Mushroom 
Gatherers (V), VII(2), 18; Notes on 
the Later Poems of Stevens (E), 
VII(3), 40-41; Poems: A Selection 
(Adams) (R), VI(1), 64-67: The 
Shield of Achilles (Auden) (R), 
VIT(1), 93-95; A Summoning of 
Stones (Hecht) (R), VIIT(1), 43-44: 
The Waterfall at Powercourt (V), 
IX(1), 18 

Davis, Paxton, Living Novel, The: A 
Symposium (ed. Hicks) (R), TX(3), 
58-61; Modern Novelists and Con- 
temporary American Society: A 
Symposium (editor), X(2), 3-31: 
Nightwatch (F), IX(1), 3-11; Writ- 
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ers at Work (ed. Cowley), (R), 
1X(3), 58-61 

Dean in Exile: Ford Maddox Ford as 
Teacher, The, Robie Macauley (E), 
IV(1), 43-48 

Death, Miltos Sahtouris (V), VI(1), 58 

Deep in Stoneage Britain, Roland 
Ryder-Smith (V), V(2), 32 

Definition of Youth, Barry B. Spacks 
(V), TX(3), 31 

DEjONG, Davin C., Mother of a Saint 
(V), VII(2), 38 

DerteTH, AuGust, Fr. Lauen (F), 
III(g), 22-28; The Haunters of 
Night (F), II(2), 19-28; The Spider 
on the View of Toledo (V), II(3). 
28 

Descartes and the Animals (Bergonzi), 
Hugh Kenner, (R), VI(3), 67-72 

Desert Music, The (Williams), 
Thomas H. Carter (R), VI(2), 72-80 

Desert Oil, Kay Hill (V), V(1), 74 

Devil and Mr. Lewis, The, Hugh 
Kenner (E), VIT(1), 15-30 

DICKEY, JAMES, Sprinter’s 
The (V), VI(2), 17-18 

Dictionary of Accepted Ideas, The 
(Flaubert), Thomas H. Carter (R), 
V(3), 86-88 

Disguises of Love, The (Macauley), 
Walter Elder (R), IV(1), 60-65 

Disturbance, Merrill Palmer (V), I(1), 
27-28 

Dopp, Harvey, In Sicily (Vittorini) 
(R), (1), 52-53 

Dominations and Powers: Reflections 
on Liberty, Society, and Govern- 
ment (Santayana), W. A. Jenks (R), 
IV(1), 73-77 

Dos Passos, JOHN, Century of Trials 
(V), T(x), 11 

Double-Artist and the Injured Party, 
The, Marvin Mudrick (E), IV(2-3), 
54-64 

Doublin Cento, A, Donald Davie (V), 
VI(3), 37-39 

Doucuty, LeGARDE $., Communica- 
tions, VI(2), 41-43; Shadow of Lon- 
don Goal (F), V(1), 59-70 

Dowpey, CLirForp, An Inherited Ob- 
ligation (E), IX(g), 42-44 

Downey, Harris, The Woman Who 
Loved Flowers (F), VII(3), 3-17 

Dream and_ Responsibility (Peter 


Mother, 
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Viereck), Norman M. Rehg, Jr., (R), 
V(2), 78-80 

Dry Wind of Autumn, Glenn Scott 
(F), 1(g), 3-18 

Ducks on the Charles, Maxine Kumin 
(V), IX(1), 17 

DurrveN, RIcHARD, Amendment (V), 
VII(2), 35; Rooster Morning (V), 
VH(2), 35 

Dylan Thomas—The War Years, 
Roy Campbell (E), V(2), 26-27 


Each Man to His Own Miracles, Rob- 
ert Beloof (V), V(3), 28-29 

EATON, CHARLES Epwarp, Bird of Par- 
adise (F), V(1), 28-44; Periphery (V), 
X(2), 34 

ELDER, WALTER, Communications, 
III(3), 39-43; The Disguises of Love 
(Macauley) (R), IX(1), 60-65; The 
Shaping Spirit: A Study of Wallace 
Stevens (O’Connor) (R), (3), 37-42 

Eviot, T. S., Wyndham Lewis: Two 
Views (E), IX(2-3), 65-71 

EMERSON, RicHARD Wirtz, Hill, The 
(V), I1(1), 13; Summer Afternoon 
(V), I1I(1), 12 

English Novel: Form and Function, 
The (Van Ghent), Marvin B. Perry, 
Jr. (R), V (2), 70-74 

English Letters in the Age of Bore- 
dom, Russell Kirk (E), VII(2), 3-15 

Enigma, The, Victor Chapin (F), 
TX(g), 11-28 

Enigma of Thomas Wolfe, The (Wal- 
ser), John McCormick (R), V(1), 
80-83 

Envy, An, Richard I. 
IX(1), 12 

Ethics of Censorship, The, Russell 
Kirk (E), V(2), 3-17 

Eudora Welty’s Use of Metaphor, 
Harry C. Morris (E), VI(2), 34-40 

European Point of View on Amer- 
ican Diplomacy, The, Arnold J. 
Toynbee (E), IX(2), 3-19 

Evening With a Poet, Katie Letcher 
(V), X(3), 46 

Excerpt from a Longer Poem, Benno 
Forman (V), II(g), 19-21 

Exile (St. John Perse) (trans. Devlin), 
Henri Peyre (R), V(1), 75-79 

Expedition, The, Jacques Prevert (V), 
IX(2), 48-49 


Mayes (V), 
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Ezra Pound and the Cantos (Watts), 
D. D. Paige (R), IV(1), 65-73 


Fable, A (Faulkner), Hugh Kenner 
(R), VI(2), 44-53 
Faces to the Wall, Hugh Kenner (E), 
V1(1), 39-51 
Fallow Deer Beside Us, The, Judson 
Crews (V), I1(3), 18 
Family Reunion, Thomas H. Carter 
(F), Il(1), 20-24 
FAULKNER, WILLIAM, 
and the Sea, 
II1(3), 55 
Final Relapse of Tannhauser, The, 
Peter Viereck (V), V(2), 50 
Finality, Noel Stock (V), VIII(I), 17 
FINKEL, DONALD, Asiatic Day-Flower 
(V), VILI(3), 66 
First Response, 
(E), V(2), 28-31 
FisHwicK MARSHALL W., The Archi- 
teciure of Humanism (Scott) (R), 
VI(1), 78-81; Cabell and Glasgow 
(E), VIII(3), 24-35; Humanities 
Courses in the South (E), II(3), 22- 
27; Is America a Civilization? (S), 
(1), 3-45. Myth of the Eternal Re- 
turn, The (Eliade) (R), VII(1), g1- 
93; New Art in America: Fifty 
Painters of the Twentieth Century 
(Baur) (R), IX(1), 53-55; Three 
Hundred Years of American Paint- 
ing (ed. Eliot) (R), IX(1), 53-55; 
Yeats and Cyclical History (E), I(2), 
52-56 
Five Sovereign Fingers Taxed the 
Breath, Herbert M. McLuhan (E), 
VII(1), 50-52 
Flamencan Vignettes, Lysander Kemp 
(V), VI(2), 19 
FLEMING, WILLIAM, Hearts and 
Flowers (V), VII(1), 53; Keeping 
the Home Fires Burning (E), TX(3), 
33-39 
FLETCHER, JOHN GouLp, By the Po- 
tomac (V), II(1), 19; Restaurants 
and Eating Places (V), II(1), 17-19 
Forp, B. S., Mr. Sweeney’s Sunday 
Evening Compline (V), I(1), 35 
Forp, Forp Mapox, Observations on 
Technique (E), TV(1), 49-50 
Ford Madox Ford, Robert Lowell (V) 
VI(2), 


The Old Man 
(Hemingway) (R) 


A, John Montague 


99-9¢ 
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Ford as Art Critic, Fred Bornhauser 
(E), 1V(1), 51-59 

Forer, VALERIA, A note on Sherwood 
Anderson (E), II(2), 8-9 

FoRMAN, BENNO, Excerpt from a 
Longer Poem (V), II (3), 19-21 

Foster, GreorGe H., Across the River 
and Into the Trees (Hemingway) 
(R), 1(g), 25-29; Literature in the 
Twenties (E), X(3), 11-14 

FosTeR, RIcHARD, Stendahl as Mor- 
alist (E), VIII(1), 26-42 

Fountain, The, Donald Davie (V), 
VI(2), 3 

Four Philosophers, The, Lawrence P. 
Spingarn (V), V(1), 71 

Ir, Lauen, August Derleth, 
III(3), 22-28 

Frame, Stanley Worswick (V), TX(3), 
48 

FRENCH, WILLIAM, Celebration — of 
Freedom (V), IV(1), 19; La Regin’ 
Avrilloza (V), IV(1), 20-23 

Friend, A, Noel Stock (V), VII(1), 64 

From Autumn's Thrilling Tomb, Ed- 
gar Bogardus (V), TV(1), 15 

Fugitive Poets in Relation to the 
South, The, Louise Cowan (E), 
VI(3), 3-10 


(F), 


Gatinsky, Hans K., Is America a 
Civilization? (S), X(1), 13-15 

Gardener and the Prince, The, John 
L. Sweeney (E), V(2), 20-23 

GaMBRELL, Eric, Where the Air Is 
Thin (F), II(1), 14-21 

Geicer, Don, Peculiar Bird, A (V), 
VI(3), 60-61 

GHQ Reports, Richard K. Thorman 
(V), VI(1), 14-15 

Ghost Story, Richard K. 
(V), VIQ1), 15-16 

GiBsON, SHIRLEY, 
(V), X(1), 67 

Girl’s Head, W. H. Wallace (I), I(1), 
insert 44-45 

Glass of Shandy, A, David Horne (F), 
V(2), 41-49 

GLEN, Emiuig, Cain to Cain (F), V(2), 
51-58 

GOACHER, DENNIS, Note From Abroad: 
London, VI(1), 84-87 

Going to Italy, Donald Davie (V), 
Vi(2), 4 
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Golden Echo, The, (Garnett) Hugh 
Kenner (R), VI(1), 67-69 

Good Man is Hard to Find, A 
(O'Connor), Fred Bornhauser (R), 
VII(1), 71-81 

Good Soldier, The (Ford), Hugh Ken- 
ner (R), III(2), 50-55 

Graves, RoBeRT, Communications, 
VIN(1), 65-66 

GREENE, JAMES I., Painting in the 
Twenties (S), X(3), 15-24 

GwyNNn, Freperick L., Parts I Left 
Out of the Odyssey, The, (F), 
VITT(1), 3-15 


Hacur, JoHN, Is America a Civiliza- 
tion (S), X(1), 29-32 

HALL, DoNALD, Beautiful Horses, The 
(V), VIII(3), 43; David Hume (V), 
VII(g), 42-43; Interpretations (ed. 
Wain) (R), VII(g), 45-52; The Less 
Deceived (ed. Larkin) (R), VII(3), 
45-52; Reflections of a Face (V), 
VII(3), 42 

Hatt, JoHN A., Jr. Lorca: The 
House of Bernarda Alba (trans. 
O'Connell and Graham-Lujan) (R), 
I(2), 44-48; Vaudeville for a Prin- 
cess (Schwartz) (R), II(1), 35-39 

HarriGAN, ANTHONY, Hurricane, The 
(V), III(2), 49; Marsh, The (V), 
IV(2-3), 91 

HArRINGTON, Evans, Lavinia (F), X(2), 
48-55 

Haun, EuGENE, Of Broken Effort and 
Desire (Tribute to John Gould 
Fletcher) (E), II(1), 3-16 

Haunters of Night, The, August 
Derleth (F), II(2), 19-28 

HazeL, Ropert, The Novelist’s View 
(E), X(2), 25-31 

Hearts and Flowers, William Flem- 
ing (V), VII(1), 53 

HEMPHILL, GEORGE, Widow’s Walk 
(V), IV(2-3), 106-111 

Hermann Hesse’s Pilgrimage, Harvey 
Buchanan (E), IX(1), 18-22 

Hesse, Eva, Notes from Abroad: 
Munich, III(3), 66-67; IV(1), 83-84 

Highchair, The, Gavin Hyde (F), 
V(2), 33-39 

Hitt, Kay, Desert Oil (V), V(1), 74 

Hill, The, Richard Wirtz Emerson 
(V), IIT(1), 13 
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HINER, JAMES, On First Seeing Por- 
trait Drawing of the Artist’s Wife 
by Wyndham Lewis (V), IX(1), 42 

HorrMan, DANIEL G., Icarus, Icarus 
(V) V(1), 22 

HorrMan, W. H., Indian Serenade 
(F), I(2), 3-13; July 4, 1944 (F). 
I(1), 29-34 

Hole, The, Van H. Thompson, Jr. 
(F), VI(3), 40-44 

HoLianp, L. S., Selected Poems, 1928- 
1958 (Kunitz) (R), X(3). 53-55 

Hous, WILLIAM, May We Too Not 
Become These Old Men (V), VII(3), 
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Homan C. H., Modern Novelists and 
Contemporary American Society; 
Ernest Hemingway (S), X(1), 4-11 

Homage to Ezra Pound, Peter Whig- 
ham (V), VI(2), 20-21 

Hoop, Epw(rp M., The Neckless 
Poems (Tomlinson) (R), VI(3), 84- 
87;Ninety-Five Poems (cummings) 
(R), X(3), 49-533 Six Nonlectures (e. 
e. cummings) (R), V(2), 74-78 

Horne, Davip, A Glass of Shandy 
(F), V(2), 41-49 

Hot Afternoons Have Been in Mon- 
tana (Siegel) Donald Davie (R), 
IX(2), 54-57 

How Now, O Brightener, Wallace 
Stevens (V), III(1), 21 

Hucues, LANGsTon, Ballad of the 
Two Thieves (V), V(1), 26-27; Ulti- 
matum: Kid to Kid (V), V(1), 25 

Hui, Wituiam, Aprilling (V), V(1), 
45: 

Humanities Courses in the South, 
Marshall W. Fishwick (E), II(3), 
22-27 

Hundred Geese, The, Marvin Solo- 
mon (V), VI(1), 62-63 

Hunter's Code, John Bowen (F) I(1), 
36-38 

Huntsman, James Binney (V), IX(2), 
20. 

Hurricane, The, Anthony Harrigan 
(V), HN(2), 49 

Hype, Gavin, The Highchair (F), 
V(2), 33-39 


I Am a Believer In Telepathy, Mer- 
rill Moore (V), III(2), 42 
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Ibsen’s Haunted House, Donald 
Pearce (E), VI(3), 45-59 
Icarus, Icarus, Daniel G. Hoffman 


(¥); V(a), 292. 
Idea of a Theater, The (Fergusson), 
James G. Leyburn (R), I(1), 39-42 
If, My Darling, Philip Larkin (V), 
VI(2), 31 

In-Between Weather, Sam_ Bradley 
(V), X(2), 36 

In Country Sleep (Thomas), Thomas 
H. Carter (R), III(1), 24-26 

In Honor of Stark Young, John Ar- 
thos (E), V(3), 14-27 

In Sicily (Vittorini), Harvey Dodd 
(R), 1(1), 52-53 

In the Cafeteria, Vernon Scannell 
(V), IX(g), 51 

In the Wake of the Anarch, Hugh 
Kenner (E), VII(g), 20-34 

Inapplicable, Gottfried Benn (V), 
V(1), 55 

Indian Serenade, W. W. Hoffman (F), 
1(2), 3-13 

Indian Tales (de Angulo), Thomas 
H. Carter (R), IV(2-3) 118-121 

Individualism Reconsidered (Ries- 
man), James G. Leyburn (R), VI(1), 
79-73 

Infinite Reason, The, Archibald Mac- 
Leish (V), V(2), 18-19 

Inhabitants of Third City, The, 
Michael Ayrton (I), VII(1), 36 

Inherited Obligation, An, Clifford 
Dowdey (E), IX(3), 42-44 

Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Government of the United States, 
An (Taylor), John Higgins Wil- 
liams (R), III(1), 27-33 

Intellectual Freedom, Marion Junkin 
(I), I1I(2), insert 30-31 

Interpretations (ed. Wain) Donald 
Hall (R), VII(3), 45-52 

Irony of American History, The 
(Neibuhr), Edward D. Myers (R), 
II1(3), 63-65 

Is America a Civilization? ed. Mar- 
shall W. Fishwick (S), X(1), 3-45 

Ishmael (Baird), Harvey Buchanan 
(R), VIII(1), 50-56 

Islamic Picnic, The, Alan Neame (V), 
VI(1), 52-55 

It Was Year’s End, Merrill Moore (V), 
III(2), 40 
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It Wasn't Because It Was Friday, 
The Fish Simply Weren’t Biting, 
Charles Shaw (V), IX(1), 16 


James Branch Cabell (1879-1958): A 

Reappraisal, Desmond Tarrant (E), 
IX(3), 3-9 

James Joyce and Pecuchet, Ezra 
Pound (E), III(3), 9-20 

Jankowski, H. V., Notes From 
Abroad: Australia, VI(2), 83-87 

Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence (Ho. 
deir), Kingsley Amis (R), VIII(1), 
44-50 

Jenks, W. A., Dominations and Pow- 
ers: Reflections on Liberty, Society, 
and Government (Santayana) (R), 
IV(1), 73-77 

JEROME, JupDsoN, Absentee Landlord 
(V), VII(2), 39; Night Nurse (V), 
TX(2), 41-42; Nine to Eleven (V), 
VIII(3), 60; Noodling (V), IX(2), 
41; Poet (V), VII(2), 38; Who Sadly 
Know (V), VII(1), 25 

John Ransom’s Cruel Battle, Louis 
D. Rubin, Jr. (E), IX(1), 23-35 

Jounson, GeERALD W., Resurgent 
Twenties, The (E), X(3), 3-10 

Jones, Howarp Mumrorb, Letter 
Writers of 17th-Century Virginia, 
The (E), VIII(3), 16-23 

Jordan County (Foote), Marvin Mud- 
rick (R), VI(1), 73-78 

Jorpy, WILLIAM, American Heroes: 
Myth and Reality (Fishwick) (R), 
VI(g), 78-81; Is America a Civiliza- 
tion (S), X(1), 32-36 

Joyce's Anti-Selves, Hugh Kenner (E), 
IV(1), 24-41 

Julie, E. P. Twombly, Jr. (I), (2), 
insert 44-45 

July 4, 1944, W. H. Hoffman (F), I(1), 
29°34 

June 9, William Carlos Williams (V), 
II(2), 10 

Junkin, Marion, Intellectual Free- 
dom (I), II(2), insert 30-31; Winter 
Scene (1), I(1), insert 12-13 


Kapow, Aucust, Accident, The (V), 
V(1), 24 

KEATs, JOHN, On Milton (E), VII(3), 
40 

Keeping the Home Fires Burning, 
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William Fleming (E), IX(3), 33-39 

Kemp. LYsANDER, Flamencan Vignettes 
(V), VI(2), 19; The Poetry of 
Charles Cotton (E), VII(1), 54-61 

KENNEDY, Gordon, Landscape (I), I(2), 
insert 12-13 

KenneR, HuGuH, Communications, 
VII(1), 66-67; Conrad and Ford: 
The Artistic Conscience (E), III(2), 
50-55; Descartes and the Animals 
(Bergonzi) (R), VI(3), 67-72; The 
Devil and Mr, Lewis (E), VII(1), 
15-30: A Fable, (Faulkner) (R), 
VI(2), 44-53; Faces to the Wall (E), 
VI(1), 39-51; The Golden Echo, 
(Garnett) (R), VI(1), 67-69; The 
Good Soldier (Ford) (R), III(2), 50- 
55; In the Wake of the Anarch 
(E), VII(g), 20-34; Joyce’s Anti- 
Selves (E), IV(1), 24-41; The Naz- 
arene Gospel Restored (Graves 
and Podro) (R), VI(2), 44-53; Poems 
1947-1954 (Kees) (R), VI(3), 67-72: 
Pound on Joyce (E), ITI(3), 3-8; Self 
Condemned (Lewis) (R), V(3), 66- 
71; The War with Time (E), 
IV(2-3), 18-49; Wyndham Lewis: 
List of Writings, IV(2), 50-53 

Kirk, RussELL, English Letters In the 
Age of Boredom (E), VII(2), 3-15; 
Ethics of Censorship, The (E), V(2), 
3-17 

KuMIN, MAxINE, Ducks on_ the 
Charles (V), IX(1), 17 

VON KURENBURG, Der, Raised I a 
Falcon (trans. Eva Hesse) (V), VI(1), 
56-57 


La Porta di San Pietro, Noel Stock 
(V), VIT(1), 63 

La Regin’ Avrilloza, William French 
(V), IV(1), 20-23 

Lake, The, Ray Bradbury (F), II(2), 
12-17 

Landor As Poet, Donald Davie (E), 
TV(2-3), 93-105 

Landscape, Gordon Kennedy (I), I(2), 
insert 12-13 

Landscape Study, C. B. Cartner (I), 
I(1), insert 12-13 

LarKIN, Puiuip, If, My Darling (V), 
VI(2), 31 

Lasting South, The (ed. Rubin and 
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Kilpatrick), Thomas H. Carter (R), 
TX(1), 45-53 

Later in the Day, Charles Shaw (V), 
VIII(3), 63 

Lawrence of Arabia: A Biographical 
Inquiry (Aldington), Alan Neame 
(R), VI(2), 69-72 

Lavinia, Evans Harrington (F), X(g), 
48-55 

Lebensraum, Wyndham Lewis (I), 
IV(2-3), insert 88-89 

Le Chat et l’Oiseau, Jacques Prevert 
(trans. Marion Montgomery) (V), 
IX(2), 46-47 

Le Diable et Le Bon Dieu: Sartre's 
Concept of Freedom, George Ross 
Ridge (E), IX(2), 35-38 

LEE, PETER JAMES, America as a Civi- 
lization (Lerner) (R), IX(2), 59-63 

Lee, ROLAND F., Tragic Vision, The 
(E), VIIN(g), 41-51 

Lee Circle, Alice Moser Claudel (V), 
V(1), 23. 

Lena Grove, Study of Light in August 
Norman Holmes Pearson (E), III(1), 


8 

Leopard in the Grass (Stewart), Alan 
Neame (R), VI(2), 64-69 

LERNER, MAx, Is America a Civili- 
zation? (S), X(1), 10-13 

Less Deceived, The (ed. Larken), 
Donald Hall (R), VII(g), 45-52 

LeTCHER, KATIE, August 6 (V), X(3), 
45; Evening with a Poet (V), X(3). 
46; Patterns (V), X(3), 44; Walla- 
whatoola (V), X(3), 45 

Letter to Santa Claus, A, John Wain 
(V), VIT(1), 44-45 

Letters of Ezra Pound, The (ed. 
Paige), Ashley Brown (R), II(1), 
25-30 

Letter Writers of 17th-Century Vir- 
ginia, Howard Mumford Jones (E), 
VIII(3), 16-23 

L’Expedition, Jacques Prevert (trans. 
Marion Montgomery) (V), IX(2), 48 

Lewis, WYNDHAM, Creation Myth No. 
17 (I), IV(2-3), insert 88-89; Leb- 
ensraum (I), IV(2-3), insert 88-89; 
Pieta (I), IV(2-3), insert 88-89; The 
Rebellious Patient (F), IV(2-3), 
3-16; Two Women On a Bench (I), 
1V(2-3), insert 88-89; Very Sinister 
Old Lady, A, (from The Human 
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Age (F), VII(1), 3-14; Witch on 
Cowback (I), IV(2-3), insert 88-89 

LEYBURN, JAMES G., Aeneid of Virgil 
(trans. Humphries) (R), II(3), 31- 
34; The Idea of a Theater (Fergus- 
son) (R), I(1), 39-42; Individualism 
Reconsidered (Riesman) (R), VI(1), 
70-73; The Lonely Crowd (R), 
III(g), 48-54; Nineteen Twenties 
In Retrospect, The (S), X(3), 3-33 

Li, I Po, The Parable of Crow and 
Mockingbird (F), IX(1), 44 

Liberal Imagination, The (Trilling), 
W. H. Adams (R), I(2), 48-51 

Listener and Mr. Haggin, The, Mar- 
vin Mudrick (R), VIII(2), 59-70 

Literary Essays of Ezra Pound, The 
(ed. T. S. Eliot), Ashley Brown (R), 
V(g), 61-65 

Literary Reminiscences (Turgenev) 
Ashley Brown (R), IX(3), 54-57 

Literary Situation, The (Cowley), 
Daniel Chaucer (R), VI(3), 81-84 

Literature in the Twenties, George 
H. Foster (S), X(g), 11-14 

Little Review Anthology, The (ed. 
Anderson), Thomas H. Carter (R), 
V(2), 66-70 

Little Soldier of the UDC, Alma 
Stone (F), X(3), 34-43 

Living in the Present (Wain), Daniel 
Chaucer (R), VII(3), 60-62 

Living Novel: A Symposium, The 
(ed. Hicks), Paxton Davis (R), 
IX(g), 58-61 

Logic and the Magic Flute, Marianne 
Moore (V), VII(g), 18-19 

LOGUE, CHRISTOPHER, Notes From 
Abroad: Paris, III(g), 71; [V(1), 85- 
86 

Lonely Crowd, The, James G. Ley- 
burn (R), III(3), 48-54 

Looking Two Ways, A, Louis Rubin 
(E), VI(3), 19-28 

Lorca: The House of Bernarda Alba 
(trans. O’Connell and Graham- 
Lujan), John A. Hall, Jr. (R), I(2), 
44-48 

Love’s License, John Verdery (V), 
X(1), 68 

LOWELL, ROBERT, Ford Madox Ford 
(V), VI(2), 22-23 

Lucie-Smiru, J. E. M., Barbarian In- 
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vasions, The (V), IX(g), 29; Poet : 


and Landlady (V), IX(3), 29 a 
Lucky Jim (Amis), Daniel Chaucer © 
(R), VI(1), 81-83 s 
LYDENBURG, JOHN, Cozzens’ Man of a 
Responsibility (E), X(2), 11-18 q 
LyTLE, ANDREW NELSON, Summing F 
Up, A (E), VI(3), 28-36; Tennessee 
Agrarians, The (E), III(2), 30-32 


McCamy, Epwarp, Byron Bunch, | 
(Study of Light in August) (E), © 
III(1), 8-12 4 

McCormick, JoHN, American Studies § 
In’ Europe: Their History and 
Present Organization (Skard), (R), 
X(1), 69-70; Enigma of Thomas 
Wolfe, The (Walser), (R), V(1), 86- 
83 

McGarFIn, Aubrey, Matter of Per- © 
spective, A (V), VI(1), 61 | 

MacLeisH, ARCHIBALD, The Infinite 
Reason (V), V(2), 18-19 ] 

McLuBHAN, HERBERT M., Five Sover- 7 
eign Fingers Taxed the Breath (E), © 
VII(1), 50-52; Mind of the South, © 
The (Cash) (R), V(3), 82-86; Paul 
Klee (Giedion-Welcker) (R), IV(1), 
77-82; Seduction of the Innocent 
(Wertham) (R), V1(2), 53-57; Why 
Johnny Can’t Read; and What You 
Can Do About It (Flesch), (R) 
VII(2), 51-53; Wyndham Lewis: His 
Theory of Art and Communication 
(E), IV(2-3), 77-88 


MACAULEY, Rosie, The Dean in Ex- 
ile: Ford Madox Ford as Teacher 
(E), III(3), 43-48; William Faulk- 
ner: Two Decades of Criticism (ed. 
Hoffman and Vickery) (R), III(3), 
60-62 ; 

Make Light of It, (Williams), Ashley 
Brown (R), 11(3), 34-37 

MARSCHNER, GERTRUDE, Sparks Park- 
Diorama (V), IX(1), 15 

Marsh, The, Anthony Harrigan (V), 
IV(2-3), gi 

Masks, The, Noel Stock, (V), VII(1), 
63-64 

Matter of Perspective, A, Audrey Mc- 
Gaffin (V), VI(1), 61 

May, JAMES Boyer, Ad Hominem 
(V), TH1(g), 38 
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May We Too Not Become These 


Old Men, William Hollis (V), 
VII(3), 44 

Mayes, RicHARD I., An Envy (V), 
IX(1), 12; An Old Tune (V), 


IX (1), 12; Poems in Despair (V), 
IX(2), 23-24 

Mechanical Bride, The (McLuhan), 
Thomas H. Carter (R), [V(2-3), 118- 
121 

Meditations of an Ageing Schoolmast- 
er, Vernon Scannell (V), TX (2), 39 

Mediterranean, The, Charles Tomlin- 
son (V), VI(g), 62-63 

Men of Distinctions, Leonard Nathan 
(V), IX(g), 40 

MERIWETHER, JAMES B., 
Faulkner (E), X(1), 18-24 

MERRILL, JAMES, Timepiece, A., (V), 
IV(2-3), 92 

MERCIER, VIVIAN, 
VII(1), 67 

Middle Me, The, Mary Ross (V), 
Dx(1), 43 

Mind of the South, The (Cash), Her- 
bert McLuhan (R), V(g), 82-86 

Modern Novelists and Contemporary 
American Society: A Symposium, 
edited by Paxton Davis (S), X(2), 3- 
1 

Modern Poetry: Texture and Text, 
William J. Smith (E), VI(2), 6-16 

MONTAGUE, JOHN, First Response, A 
(E), V(2), 28-31 

Montgomery, Marion, trans. Poems 
of Jacques Prevert (V), IX(2), 46-53 

Moore, MARIANNE, Communications 
(E), IV (2-3), 117; Logic and the 
Magic Flute (V), VIII(3), 18-19 

Moore, MERRILL, Aunt Emma Liked 
Atlantic City and Florida (V), 
III(2), 41; California at This Mid- 
Century Is Different From One 
Hundred Years Before (V), I(3), 
go; I Am A Believer In Telepathy 
(V), III(2), 42; It Was Year's 
End (V), I(2), 40; Our Purpose 
Here Today (V), III(2), 38; Sears 
Roebuck Catalogue Is Vast Empiri- 
cal (And Very Reasonable) (V), 
III(2), 39 

Morris, Harry C., Eudora Welty’s 
Use of Metaphor (E), VI(2), 34-40 


William 


Communications, 
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Mother of a Saint, David DeJong (V), 
VII(2), 38 

Mountaintop, The, Richard Ashman 
(V), V(g), 60 

Mr. Sweeney’s Sunday Evening Com- 
pline, B. S. Ford (V), I(1), 35 

Muprick, Marvin, The Double-Artist 
and the Injured Party (E), IV(2-3). 
54-64; Jordan County (Foote) (R), 
VI(1), 73-78; The Listener and Mr. 
Haggin (R), VIII(2), 59-70; The 
Professor and the Poet (F), V(g), 
go-40; Purity of Diction In Eng- 
iish Verse (Davie) (R), V(3), 77-82: 
The Widows of Thornton (Vaylor) 
(R), VIC), 73-78 

Murray, PHILIP, Burning Carrousel, 
The (V), IV(1), 42 

Mushroom Gatherers, 
Davie (V), VII(2), 18 

Music in the Twenties, Bruce Sim- 
onds (E), X(3), 25-33 

Myers, Epwarp D., Irony of American 
History, The (Neibuhr) (R), III(3). 
63-65 

Myth of the Eternal Return, The 
(Eliade), Marshall W. Fishwick (R), 
VIT(1), 91-93 


The, Donald 


Narcissus to Echo, Edgar Bogardus 
(V), IV(a), 3-5 

NATHAN, LEONARD, Allowed Fool (V), 
IX(3), 41; Men of Distinctions (V), 
1X(3), 40 

Nazarene Gospel Restored, The 
(Graves and Podro), Hugh Kenner 
(R), VI(2), 44-53 


NEAME, ALAN, Islamic Picnic, The 
(V), VI(1), 52-55; Lawrence of 
Arabia: A_ Biographical Inquiry 


(Aldington) (R), VI(2), 69-72: 
Leopard in the Grass (Stewart) (R), 
VI(2), 64-69; Sack of New Sarum, 
The (V), V(3), 3-13; Section: Rock 
Drill, 85-95 De Los Cantares 
(Pound) (R), VII(2), 53-55; Unsuit- 
able Englishman, The (Stewart) 
(R), VI(2), 64-69; Water Music (V), 
VIT (3), 35-39 

Necessary Angel, The (Stevens), Dan 
Taylor (R), HI(1), 22-24 

Neckless Poems, The (Tomlinson), 
Edward M. Hood (R), VI(3), 84-87 
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New American Right, The (ed. Bell), 
W. T. Couch (R), VII(2), 55-61 

New Art in America: Fifty Painters 
of the Twentieth Century (Baur) 
Marshall W. Fishwick (R), IX(1), 

Newcastle Ferry, Dawn Crossing, R. 
B. O'Keefe (V), I(2), 14 

Night Nurse, Judson Jerome (V), 
IX(2), 41-42 

Nightwatch, Paxton Davis (F), [X(1), 
3-11. 

Nine to Eleven, Judson Jerome (V), 
VIII(3), 60 

Nineteen Twenties In Retrospect, 
The, edited by James G. Leyburn 
(S), X(3), 3-33 

Ninety-Five Poems (cummings), Ed- 
ward M. Hood (R), X(3), 49-53 

Nrxon, H. C., Agrarians Today, The, 
(E), II1(2), 29-30 

NIxon, JOHN, Jr., Williamsburg, Va. 
(V), 1(3), 20 

No Bodily Ties, Knute Skinner (V), 
VIII(1), 18 

Noodling, Judson Jerome (V), IX(2), 
41 

Norris, Hoke, The Saving of Sam 
Trace (F), X(2), 39-47 

Note on God Without Thunder, A, 
Ashley Brown (E), III(2), 34-37 

Note on Moonlight, Wallace Stevens 
(V), III(g), 21 

Note on Sherwood Anderson, A., Va- 
leria Forer (E), II(2), 8-9 

Note on Wyndham Lewis, A, Roy 
Campbell (E), IV(2-3), 74-7 

Notes From Abroad, Australia, H. V. 
Jankowski, VI(2), 83-87; Baghdad, 
Desmond Stewart, VIII(2), 41-44; 
Latin America, J. V. Amaral, III(3). 
69-70; VI(2), 88-89; VII(1), 69-70; 
London, Dennis Goacher, VI(1), 
84-87; Melbourne, Noel Stock, 
VII(2), 44-47: Montevideo, J. V. 
Amaral, III(g), 69-70; Munich, Eva 
Hesse, III(g), 66-67; IV(1), 83-84: 
Paris, Christopher Logue, III(3), 
71; IV(1), 85-86; Rapallo, D. D. 
Paige, III (3), 67-69 

Notes on the Later Poems of Stevens, 
Donald Davie (E), VII(g), 40-41 

Notes on the Present State of Pound's 
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Studies, Gordon Ringer (E), VI(3), 
64-66 

Notes on Religion in the Southern 
Renascence, Harry Modean Camp. 
bell (E), VI(g), 10-18 

Novelist’s Eye, The, John Reid (V), 
VI(1), 34-38 

November, Chris Bjerknes (V), V(3), 
41 


O'Connor, FLANNERY, Stroke of Good 
Fortune, A (F), IV(1), 7-18 

Observations on ‘Technique, Ford 
Madox Ford (E), IV(1), 49-50 

OpumM, Howarp W., On the Defini- 
tion of Literature (E), V(1), 13-21 

Of Broken Effort and Desire, Eugene 
Haun (E), II(1), 3-16 

Of Reverting to Old Friendships, 
James Branch Cabell (E), II(2), 3-7 

Offspring, Noel Stock (V), VII(1), 62 

O'KEEFE, R. B., Newcastle Ferry— 
Dawn Crossing (V), I(2), 14 

Old Age of Arsene Lupin, The, Ed- 
win Watkins (V), VII(2), 47 

Old Man and the Sea, The (Hem- 
ingway), William Faulkner (R), 
III(3), 55 

Old = Stuff, 
IX (1), 14 

Old Tune, An, Richard I. Mayes (V), 
IX(1), 12 

On A Landscape by Li Ch’eng, 
Charles Tomlinson (V), VII(2), 40 

On First Seeing Portrait Drawing of 
the Artist’s Wife by Wyndham 
Lewis, James Hiner (V), IX(1), 42 

On Milton, John Keats (E), VII(g), 40 

On the Definition of Literature, 
Howard W. Odum (E), V(1), 13-21 

On Two Children Murdered in A 
Wood, Vernon Scannell (V), 1X(3), 
50 

On Wyndham Lewis, Ezra Pound (E), 
IV(2-3), 17 

Orate, Lepidoptera, James K. Shil- 
lington (V), X(2), 38 

Our Purpose Here Today, Merrill 
Moore (V), III(2), 38 

Out From My Brain, Lawrence Barth 
(F), V(1), 48-54. 


Richard Ashman _ (V), 


OwsLey, FRANK L., Tennessee Agrar- & 


ians (E), IlI(2), 22-28 
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Padisha, The, Michael Ayrton (I), 
VIT(1), 34 

Paice, D. D., Ezra Pound and the 
Cantos (Watts) (R), IV(1), 65-73; 
Notes from Abroad: Rapallo, II1(3), 
67-69 

Painting in the Twenties, James I. 
Greene (S), X(3), 15-24 

PALMER, MERRILL, Disturbance (V), 
I(1), 27-28; Two Poems (V), I(2), 38 

Parable of Crow and Mockingbird, 
The, I Po Li (F), IX(1), 44 

Parade’s End (Ford), John Tobyansen 
(R), 1(3), 29-36 

Parts I Left Out of the Odyssey, The, 
Frederick L. Gwynn (F), VIII(1), 3- 
15 

Patterns, Katie Letcher (V), X(3), 44 

Paul Klee (Giedion-Welcker), Her- 
bert M. McLuhan (R), IV(1), 77-82 

Pavo, M. L. Stampalia (I), IV(2-3), 
insert 88-89 

PAxToN, Ropert O. Sartoris (Faulk- 
ner) (R), II(3), 37-39 

PEARCE, DONALD, Ibsen’s Haunted 
House (E), VI1(3), 45-49; Wyndham 
Lewis (Kenner) (R), VI(2), 57-62; 
Yeats and the Romantics (E), 
VIII(2) 40-57 

PEARSON, NORMAN Homes, Lena 
Grove, (Study of Light in August) 
(E), I1I(1), 3-7; Square $ Series (R), 
VII(1), 81-84 

Peculiar Bird, A, Don Geiger (V), 
VI(g), 60-61 


Pencil Sketch, Winfield Townley 
Scott (V), V(1), 57-58 
Performance, Charles Black  (V), 


VIII (2), 58 

Periphery, Charles Edward 
(V), X(2), 34 

PERRY, MARVIN B., JR., The English 
Novel: Form and Function (Van 
Ghent) (R), V(2), 70-74 

Personal Memoir of the Agrarians, 
A, Richmond C. Beatty (E), III(2), 
11-13 

PeyreE, HENRI, Exile (St. John Perse, 
trans. Devlin) (R), V(1), 75-79 

Philosopher and His Wife, The, Bar- 
ry B. Spacks (V), IX(3), 32 

Philosophies of India (Zimmer), 
Leonard Bryan (R), IX(1), 55-58 

Pictures from an Institution (Jarrell), 


Eaton 
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Thomas H. Carter (R), V(3), 71-77 

Pieta, Wyndham Lewis (I), IV (2-3), 
insert 88-89 

Piguet, ANNE-CLAuDE, The Birds, (F), 
IX(2), 43-45 

Poem: green night has misinformed, 
Thomas H. Carter (V), I(3), 24 

Poem: “nothing” the unjust man 
complained, e. e. cummings (V), 
1(3), 23 

Poem: ev erythingex Cept:, e. e. 
cummings (V), II(3), 2 

Poem, e. e. cumings (V), III(3), 29 

Poem for a Prisoner, Thomas H. Car- 
ter (V), II(2), 18 

Poem In Words of One Syllable, John 
Wain (V), VII(1), 45 

Poems: A Selection (Adams), Donald 
Davie (R), VI(1), 64-67 

Poems in Despair, Richard I. Mayes 
(V), TX(2), 23-24 

Poems: 1947-1954 (Kees), Hugh Ken- 
ner (R), VI(3), 67-72 

Poet, Judson Jerome (V), VII(2). 38 

Poet and Landlady, J. E. Lucie- 
Smith, (V), IX (3), 29 

Poetry of Charles Cotton, The, Ly- 
sander Kemp (E), VII(1), 54-61 

Portrait of a Friend, Vernon Wat- 
kins (V), V(2), 24-25 

Postscript, Winfield Townley Scott 
(V), Va), 56 

Potter, Davin M., Is America a 
Civilization? (S), X(1), 18-22 

PounpD, Ezra, James Joyce and Pe- 
cuchet (E), III(3), g-20; On Wynd- 
ham Lewis (E), IV(2-3), 17; Two 
Incidents (E), IV(2-3), 112-116 

PounD, OMAR S., Child’s First View 
of Santa, A, (V) VI(2), 43 

Pound Newsletter, The, Thomas H. 
Carter (R), VI(1), 83 

Pound on Joyce, Hugh Kenner (E), 
I11(3), 3-8 

POWELL, CLARENCE ALVA, Storm (V), 
V(2), 40 

Predilections (Moore), Arthur R. 
Borden, Jr., (R), VII(1), 84-87 

Pretenders, The (excerpt), John Bow 
en (F), 1(g), 3-19 

PREVERT, JACQuES, As If By Miracle 
(V), IX(2), 50-53; Cat and Bird, The 
(V), IX(2), 46-47; Expedition, The 
(V), TX(2), 48-49 
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Princess, The, Jefferson Young (F), 
V(2), 59-65 

Private People and Public Policy, 
Dave Riesman (E), X(1), 47-67 

Professor and the Poet, The, Marvin 
Mudrick (F), V(3), 30-40 

Public Library, Larry Rubin (V), 
IX(2), 21 

Purity of Diction In English Verse 
(Davie), Marvin Mudrick (R), V(3), 
77-82 


Quotations, William Blake (V), VI(2), 


32-33 


Raised I a Falcon, Der von Kuren- 
berg (V), VI(Q1), 57 

RANsoM, JOHN Crowe, The Agrarians 
Today (E), HIT (2), 14-16 

RAWLINGS, JOHN, Curb Your Expres- 
sion (V), I(g), 22-23 

Reader’s View and the Writer’s View, 
The, Robert O. Bowen (E), VII(1), 
19-23 

Rebellious Patient, The, Wyndham 
Lewis (F), IV(2-3), 3-16 

Recent Fiction, Thomas H. Carte: 
(E) , VII(3), 52-60 

Recognition, Jamie de Angulo (V), 
IV(2-3), 117 

Red Priest, The (Lewis), Thomas 
H. Carter (R), VIII(1), 56-62 

Reflections of a Face, Donald Hall 
(V), VII(3), 42 

REHG, NORMAN M., JRr., Dream and 
Responsibility (Peter Viereck), (R), 
V(2), 78-80 

Rew, JouN, Novelist’s Eye, The 
(V), VI(1), 34-38 

Remembrance Day, Vernon Scannell 
(V), IX(g), 49 

Restaurants and Eating Places, John 
Gould Fletcher (V), II(1), 17-19 

Resurgent Twenties, The, Gerald 
Johnson (E), X(g), 3-10 

Revaluation of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’ The Time of Man and 
The Great Meadow, A, Harry Mo- 
dean Campbell (E), V(3), 42-59 

Ripcre, Georce Ross, Le Diable et 
Le Bon Dieu (E), TX(2). 35-38 

RresMAN, Davi, Private People and 
Public Policy (E), X(1), 47-67 

RINGER, Gorpon, Notes on the Pres- 
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ent State of Pound's Studies (E), 
VI(3), 64-66 

Romance de Julianesa, Gilbert Sor- 
rentino (V), VIII(3), 61 

Romance del Prisionero, Gilbert Sor- 
rentino (V), VII(2), 39 

Rooster Morning, Richard Duerden 
(V), VIT(2), 35 

Ross, Mary, The Middle Me (V), 
IX(1), 48 

Rubin, Larry, Public Library (V), 
IX(2), 21 

Rusin, Louis D., Jr., Is America a 
Civilization? (S), X(1), 26-28; John 
Ransom’s Cruel Battle (E), IX(1), 
23-35; A Looking Two Ways (E), 
VI(g), 19-28; Modern Novelists and 
Contemporary Society: A Sympos- 
ium, Introduction (S), X(2), 3-4 

Russell Kirk and the New Conserva- 
tism, Harvey Wheeler (E), VII(2), 
20-34 

RusseLt, PETER, Wyndham Lewis To- 
day (E), IV(2-3), 72-73 


Ryper-SMITH, ROLAND, Deep _ in 


Stoneage Britain (V), V(2), 32 


Sack of New Sarum, The, Alan 
Neame (V), V(3), 3-13 

SAHTOURIS, MILTON, Beauty (V), 
Vi(1), 59; Death (V), VI(1), 58: 
Three Lovers, The (V), VI(1), 59 

Samuel Deronda, John Wain (F), 
VIII(2), 3-38 

Sartoris (Faulkner), Robert 
(R), II(3), 37-39 

Saving of Sam Tracy, The, Hoke 
Norris (F), X(2), 39-47 

SCANNELL, VERNON, In the Cafe- 
teria (V), IX(g), 51; Meditations of 
an Ageing Schoolmaster (V), TX(2), 
39; On Two Children Murdered in 
a Wood (V), TX(3), 50; Remem- 
brance Day (V), IX(3), 49; Second 
Child (V), IX(g), 52: Silver Wed- 
ding (V). IX(2), 4o 

SCONCE, Jor, American 
(Barker) (R), II(1), 30-35 

Scott, GLENN, Dry Wind of Autumn 
(F), 1(3), 3-18 

Scott, WINFIELD TowNLey, Pencil 
Sketch (V), V(1), 57-58: Postscript 
(V), VQ), 56 
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Sears Roebuck Catalogue Is Vast Em- 
pirical (And Very Reasonable), 
The, Merrill Moore, (V), III(2), 39 

Season, A, Edwin Watkins (V), 
IV(2-3), 89 

Second Child, Vernon Scannell (V), 
IX(3), 52 

Section: Rock Drill, 85-95 De Los 

Cantares (Pound), Alan Neame (R), 
VIT(2), 53-55 

Seduction of the Innocent (Wertham), 
Herbert M. McLuhan (R), VI(2), 
53°57 

Selected Essays of William Carlos 

Williams, Thomas H. Carter (R), 
VI(2), 72-80 

Selected Poems: 1928-1958 (Kunitz), 
L. B. Holland (R), X(3), 53-55 

Self Condemned (Lewis), Hugh Ken- 
ner (R), V(g), 66-71 

Serious Artist, The, Noel Stock (V), 
VIII(1), 16-17 

Shadow of London Gaol, Legarde S. 
Doughty (F), V(1), 59-70 

Shakespearean Moment and Its Place 
in the Poetry of the 17th Cen- 
tury, The (Cruttwell), J. A. Bry- 
ant, Jr. (R), VI(g), 72-78 

Shaping Spirit: A Study of Wallace 
Stevens, The (O'Connor), Walter 
Elder (R), 1(3), 37-42 

Shattered, T. K. Wolfe, Jr., (F), I(1), 
13-26 

SHAW, CHARLES, It Wasn’t Because It 
Was Friday, The Fish Simply 
Weren’t Biting (V), IX(1), 16; Later 
In The Day (V), VIII(3), 63 

SHEPPERSON, GEORGE, Is America a 
Civilization? (S), X(1), 42-45 

Shield of Achilles, The (Auden), Don- 
ald Davie (R), VII(1), 93-95 

SHILLINGTON, JAMES K., Orate, Lepi- 
doptera (V), X(2), 38; These Spring 
Anatomies (V), VIII(3), 52-59; 
Wharf Street (V), X(2), 37 

Silver Wedding, Vernon Scannell 
(V), IX(2), 40 

Simonbs, Bruce, Music in the Twen- 
ties (E), X(3), 25-33 

Six Nonlectures (e. e. cummings), Ed- 
ward M. Hood (R), V(2), 74-78 

SKINNER, KnuTE, No Bodily Ties (V), 
VIIT(1), 18 
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SmiTH, HeNRy NAsH, Is America a 
Civilization? (S) X(1), 22-23 

SmitTH, Rosert E., III, A Children’s 
Story (F), VIII(3), 36-40 

SMITH, WILLIAM Jay, Modern 
Poetry: Texture and Text (E), 
VI(2), 6-16 

SOLOMON, MARVIN, Hundred Geese, 
The (V), VI(1), 62-63 

Some Notes on Old Scots and Melodic 
Line in Verse, Noel Stock (E), VI(2). 
24-30 

Some Saints and Others, Richard K. 
Thorman (V), IV(2-3), go 

Sonnet, Adrian Birney (V), X (3), 43 

Sonnet, John Wain (V), VII(1), 46 

Sophisticated Lady, Noel Stock (V), 
VIII(3), 62 

Sophocles:Oedipus Rex, An English 
Version (Fitts and _ Fitzgerald), 
Donald Davidson (R), I(2), 39-44 

SORRENTINO, GILBERT, Romance de 
Julianesa (V), VIII(3), 61; Romance 
del Prisionero (V), VIII(2), 39 

Sound of Voices Dying, A (Scott), 
Thomas H. Carter (R), V(3), 71-77 

South and Writing, 1953, The, Hod- 
ding Carter (E), V(1), 9-12. 

Southern Literary Renascence, The, 
edited by Randall Stewart (S), 
VI(3), 3-36 

Southern Renascence (ed. Rubin and 
Jacobs), Thomas H. Carter (R), 
V(1), 83-85 

Sovereign States, The (Kilpatrick), 
Thomas H. Carter (R), IX(1), 45- 
53 

Space, Time, and Architecture (Gied- 
ion), Arthur H. Train (R), I(1), 
46-52 

Spacks, BARRY B., Definition of Youth 
(V), IX(g), 31; Philosopher and His 
Wife, The (V), IX(3), 32; To C. 
C., on Her Vacation (V), IX(3), 30 

Sparks Park—Diorama, Gertrude Mar- 
schner (V), IX(1), 15 

Spider on the View of Toledo, The, 
August Derleth (V), II(3), 28 

SPINGARN, LAWRENCE P., Four Phil- 
osophers, The (V), V(1), 71 

Sprinter’s Mother, The, James Dickey 
(V), VI(2), 17-18 

Springfield, Dan Taylor (F), III(2), 

43-48 
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Square §& Series, Norman Holmes 
Pearson (R), VII(1), 81-84 

STamMPALIA, M. L., Pavo (I), I'V(2-3). 
insert 88-89 

Standing Beneath, Lewis Turco (V), 
IX(g), 10 

Staying in the Mountain, Wong Wei 
(trans. David McCall Gordon) (V). 
VI(1), 32-33 

Stendhal as Moralist, Richard Foster 
(E), VIII(1), 26-42 

STEVENS, WALLACE, How Now, O 
Brightener (V), III(1), 21; Note on 
Moonlight (V), III(3), 21 

STEWART, DESMOND, Cocteau: The 
Last Imagist Poet (EF), IX(1), 36-41; 
Damon’s Epitaph (V), VII(2), 19; 
Notes From Abroad: Baghdad, 
VIT(2), 41-44 

Still Life, William Carlos Williams 
(V), II(2), 11 

Still Rebels, Still Yankees (Davidson), 
Thomas H. Carter (R), [X(1), 45-53 

Stock, NoeL, Ars Poetica & So On 
(V), VII(1), 62; Blast (V), VIII(2), 
62; Finality (V), VIII(1), 17; Friend, 
A (V), VII(1), 64; La Porta di San 
Pietro (V), VII(1), 63; Masks, The 
(V), VII), 63-64; Notes From 
Abroad: Melbourne, VII(2), 44-47: 
Offspring (V), VII(1), 62; Serious 
Artist, The (V), VIII(1), 16-17; Son 
(V), VII(1), 62; Some Notes On Old 
Scots and Melodic Line in Verse 
(V), VI(2), 24-30; Sophisticated 
Lady (V), VIII(3), 62 

STonE, ALMA, Little Soldier of the 
U.D.C., A (F), X(3), 34-43 

Storm, Clarence Alva Powell (V), V(2), 
40 

Stroke of Good Fortune, A, Flannery 
O’Connor (F), IV(1), 7-18 

Study of Light in August, Edward 
McCamy (E), III(1), 8-12; Norman 
H. Pearson (E), III(1), 3-7 

Suggestions for the Improvement of 
a Sunset, Charles Tomlinson (V), 
VII(1), 68 

SUGRUE, THOMAS, Writer and the 
Dream, The (E), I(1), 3-12 

Summer Afternoon, Richard Wirtz 
Emerson (V), Iil(i), 12 

Summing Up, A, Andrew Nelson 
Lytle (E), VI(3), 28-36 
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Summoning of Stones, A (Hecht), 
Donald Davie (R), VIII(1). 43-44 
Sunday Morning, Thomas H. Carter 

(V), 1(g), 21 
SWEENEY, JOHN L., Gardener and the 
Prince, The (E), V(2), 20-23 


Talking Oaks of the South, The, 
Donald Davidson (E), V(1), 3-8 
Tarr and Flying Feathers, Michael 
Ayrton (E), VII(1), 31-43 

TARRANT, DeEsMOND, James Branch 
Cabell (1879-1958): A Reappraisal 
(E), IX(3), 3-9 

Tate, ALAN, Tennessee Agrarians, 
The (E), III(2), 28-29 

Taytor, DAN, Necessary Angel, The 
(Stevens) (R), III(1), 22-24; Spring- 
field (F), II1(2), 43-48 

Tennessee Agrarians, The, edited by 
Thomas H. Carter (S), III(2), 3-37 

These Spring Anatomies, James K. 
Shillington (V), VIII(3), 52-59 

TuHompson, VAN H., Jr., The Hole 
(F), VI(3), 40-44 

THORMAN, RICHARD K., Conversation 
for Three Clarinets and an Oboe 
(V), VII(2), 36-37; G-H.Q. Reports 
(V), VI(1), 14-15; Ghost Story (V). 
VI(1), 15-16; Some Saints and 
Others (V), IV(2-3), go 

TuHorp, WILLARD, Is America a Civil- 
ization? (S), X(1), 15-18 

Three Hundred Years of American 
Painting (ed. Eliot), Marshall W. 
Fishwick (R), TX(1), 53-55 

Three Lovers, The, Miltos Sahtouris 
(V), VI(1), 59-60 

Three Part Invention, Edgar Bo- 
gardus (V), IV(1), 6 

Timepiece, A, James Merrill (V), 
IV(2-3), 92 

To A Typewriter, Shirley Gibson (V), 

X(1), 67 

To C. GC, on Her Vacation, Barry 
B. Spacks (V), TX(g), 30 

TOBYANSEN, JOHN, Parade’s End 
(Ford), (R), 1(3), 29-36 

Tombling Day, The, Ray Bradbury 
(F), U1(g), 30-37 

Tomutnson, CHARLES, Cheddar (V), 
IX(2), 22; Mediterranean, The (V), 
VI(3), 62-63; On A Landscape by 
Li Ch’eng (V), VII(2), 40; Sugges- 
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tions for the Improvement of a 
Sunset (V), VII(1), 68 

Totem With No Face, The, Thomas 
H. Carter (E), IV(2-3), 118-121 

ToyNBEE, ARNOLD, European Point of 
View on American Diplomacy (E), 
IX (2), 3-19; Is America A Civili- 
zation? (S), X(1), 5-10 

Tragic Vision, The, Roland F. Lee 
(F), VIIT(3), 41-51 

Train, H. Artuur, Space, Time and 
Architecture (Giedion) (R), I(1), 
46-52 

Translations of Ezra Pound, The 
(intro. by Kenner), Ashley Brown 
(R), V(3), 61-65 

Translation from the Old Spanish 
Romantics, A, Gilbert Sorrentino, 
VIII(2), 39 

Turco, Lewis, Standing Beneath (V), 
IX(3), 10 

Turgenev, Ashley Brown, (E), VI(1), 
17-30 

Twenties, The (Hoffman), Arthur R. 
Borden, Jr., (R), VII(1), 84-87 

Two Incidents, Ezra Pound (E), 
IV(2-3), 112-116 

Two Poems, Merrill Palmer (V), I(2), 
38 

Two Soldiers: Two Short Novels 
(Davis), Daniel Chaucer (R), 
VIII(1), 62-66 

Two Women on a Bench, Wyndham 
Lewis (I), IV(2-3), insert 88-89 

Twomps_y, E. P., Jr., Abstract Com- 
position (I), I(1), insert 44-45; Julie 
(I), I(2), insert 44-45 

Tyson, RUuEL, Virgin Land: The 
American West as Symbol and 
Myth (Smith) (R), 1(3), 42-47 


Ultimatum: Kid to Kid, Langston 
Hughes (V), V(1), 25 

Unsuitable Englishman, The (Stew- 
art), Alan Neame (R), VI(2), 64-69 

Universal Prey: A Footnote to The 
Lion and the Fox, An, Thomas H. 
Carter (E), IX(2) 25-34 


Vaudeville for a Princess (Schwartz), 
John Hall, Jr. (R), I1(1), 35-39 

VERDERY, JOHN, Love’s License (V), 
X(1), 68 

Very Sinster Old Lady, A, from The 
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Human Age, Wyndham Lewis 
(F), VII(1), 3-14 

ViERECK, PETER, Better a Real Hucks- 
ter Than a False Sensitive Plant 
(V), VII(1), 47-49; Final Relapse of 
Tannhauser, The (V), V(2), 50 

Virgin Land (Smith), Ruel Tyson (R), 
I(3), 42-47 

Voices of Silence, The (Malraux), 
Harvey Buchanan (R), V(2), 81- 
89. 


Wade, Joun D., Agrarians Today, 
The (E), III(2), 33 

Waln, Joun, Letter to Santa Claus, 
A (V), VII(1), 44-45; Poem in 
Words of One Syllable (V), VII(1). 
45; Samuel Deronda (F), VIII(2), 
3-38; Sonnet (V), VII(1), 46 

Waiting for Godot (Beckett), Danicl 
Chaucer (R), VI(2), 80-82 

WALKER, Robert H., American 
Studies: An Academic View (E), 
X(1), 72-80 

WALLACE, W. H., Girl's Head (1), I(1), 
insert 44-45 

Wallawhatoola, Katie Letcher (V), 
X(3). 45 

War With Time, The, Hugh Kenner, 
(E), 1V(2-3), 18-49 

WASSALL, IRMA, After a Storm at 
Night (V), X(g), 48; The Amateurs 
(V), X(3), 47 

Water Music, Alan 
VII(3), 35-39 

Waterfall at Powercourt, The, Don- 
ald Davie (V), IX(1), 13 

Watkins, Epwin, The Old Age of 
Arsene Lupin (V), VII(2), 47; A 
Season, (V), IV(2-3), 89 

WATKINS, VERNON, Portrait of a 
Friend (V), V(2), 24-25 

Ways of Remembering, Thomas Cole 
(V), V(1), 72-73 

We Gaze on this Temple from Every- 
where, Robert Beloof (V), V(1), 47 

WEAVER, RICHARD M., Tennessee 
Agrarians, The (E), III(2), 3-10 

WE!, Wonc, Staying in the Moun- 
tain (trans. David McCall Gordon) 
(V), VI(1), 32-33 

West, Ray B., JRr., Adventures of 
Augie March, The (Bellow) (R), 
V(1), 85-90 


Neame _ (V), 
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Wharf Street, James K. Shillington 
(V), X(2), 37 

WHEELER, HARVEY, Russell Kirk and 
the New Conservatism (E), VII(2), 
20-34 

Where the Air is Thin, Eric Gam- 
brell (F), I1I(1), 14-21 

WHIGHAM, PETER, Homage to Ezra 
Pound (V), VI(2), 20-21 

Who Sadly Know, Judson Jerome 
(V), VIII(1), 25 

Why Johnny Can’t Read and What 
You Can Do About It (Flesch), Her- 
bert M. McLuhan (R), VII (2), 51- 
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Why, How, Who, Robert Beloof (V), 
V(1), 46 

Widows of Thornton, The (Taylor), 
Marvin Mudrick (R), VI(1), 73-78 

Widow’s Walk, George Hemphill (V), 
IV(2-3), 106-111 

William Faulkner, James B. Meri: 
wether (E), X(1), 18-24 

William Faulkner: A Critical Study 
(Howe), Thomas H. Carter (R), 
III(g), 62-63 

William Faulkner: Two Decades of 
Criticism (ed. Hoffman and Vick- 
ery), Robie Macauley (R), III(3), 
60-62 

WILLIAMS, JOHN Hiccins, An Inquiry 
Into the Principles and Policy of 
the Government of the United 
States, (Taylor), (R), I1I(1), 27-33 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CarLos, June 9 
(V), Il(2), 10; Still Life (V), II(2), 
11 

Williamsburg, Va., John Nixon, Jr., 
(V), 1(g), 20 

WILLIAMSON, C. R., The Crippled 
(F), 1(2), 15-21 
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Willows, Thomas Cole (V), VI(1), 31 

Wise Blood (O'Connor), Brainard 
Cheney (R), III(3), 55-60 

Witch on Cowback, Wyndham Lewis 
(I), IV(2-3), insert 88-89 

Wo re, T. K., JR., Ace of Spades is 
Black, The (F), I(2), 22-37; Shat- 
tered (F), I(1), 13-26 

Woman Who Loved Flowers, The, 
Harris Downey (F), VII(3), 3-17 

Worswick, STANLEY, Frame (V), IX(3), 
48 

Writer and the Dream, The, Thomas 
Sugrue (E), I(1), 3-12 

Writers at Work (ed. Cowley), Pax- 
ton Davis, (R), IX(3), 58-61 

Wyndham Lewis, Michael Ayrton (I), 
VIT(1), 37 

Wyndham Lewis (Kenner), Donald R. 
Pearce (R), VI(2), 57-62 

Wyndham Lewis: His Theory of 
Art and Communication, Herbert 
M. McLuhan (E), IV(2-3), 77-88 

Wyndham Lewis Today, Peter Rus- 
sell (E), 1V(2-3), 72-75 

Wyndham Lewis: List of Writings, 
Hugh Kenner IV(2-3), 50-53 

Wyndham Lewis; Two Views, T. S. 
Eliot (E), IV(2-3), 65-71 


Yeats and Cyclical History, Marshall 
W. Fishwick (E), I(2), 52-56 
Yeats and the Romantics, 
Pearce (E), VIII(2), 40-57 
YOUNG, JEFFERSON, Princess, The (F), 
V (2), 59-65 
YOUNG, — STARK, 
IIT(3), 39 
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Communications, 


Zero, Robert Beloof (V), VIII(g), 64 
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Robert E. Lee Hotel 


Main Street 
Fine Accommodations for Parents, 


Dates and Friends 


Phone HO 3-3101 











LEXINGTON HARDWARE CO. 


13 S. Main Street 


AS NR TEE IONS: 


Complete Line of Hardware 


Telephone HO 3-2242 





VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, twelve miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. TV and air 
conditioned rooms available. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 

At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors ... while the Story 
of Creation read against rich music fills 
the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $4.00 to $11.00 
MOTOR LODGE: $5.00 to $10.00 


“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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University Cleaners 


For Good Honest Cleaning and 
Shirts with that Extra Touch 


Visit your campus neighbors 


7 North Jefferson Street 





University Supply Store 


“Everything for the Student” 


BOOKS SUPPLIES FOOD 








ROCKBRIDGE 
National Bank 


“The bank 
for Washington and Lee Gentlemen” 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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date ha} by, too, witha eift from Karl \ *s new de partment 
GIFTS FOR GALS 
Dresses Skirts 
French Purses Scotch Tartan Cashmere Scarves 
WL 6-Footer Scarves Man-Tailored Shirts 
English Silk Squares Shetland Sweaters 


Walk Shorts 


Lexington, Richmond 
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You will find it worthwhile to buy 


your clothes in Lexington 


/ , ! } ] , ” 
}} fHie DeST-dressed wien ..see Kari N. 





Our sole business in Lexington is the outfitting of college 
students, and consequently we are very close to the apparel 
problems of the student. We are able not only to advise 
the student on what he will need but also to outfit him 


completely from head to toe at moderate cost. We carry 


and dozens of other items that a student requires, 


You will find that our service, like our clothing, is styled 
in the W&L manner—gentlemanly, straightforward 


and honorable. 


Earl N.Levitt 
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> in stock large selections of clothing, formalwear, shoes 
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, =o Tf you do not have a charge account with us, we will be 
t happy to ope n one for you. 

> 

> 
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> We wish to remind you that We ave open all year round. 
> ‘ 

> Should you require any men’s wea) when you are away, 
> 

> write to us and your order will receive our best attention. 
> 
> 
> 
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